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THREE SONGS 
By F. R. Higgins 
(1) THE VICTIM 


FIDDLE and fife play up! 

Come, dancer, drain your cup; 
Hurry, my marriage is due. 

Are your eyes shot with sport ? 
Then come to the dark and court ; 
But, love, I cannot marry you 
Last fair-day I was decked 
Up in silks to the neck, 

The fair stood hushed to let me by, 
But there they made my match 

To an old man with a crutch, 
Whose green lands run to the sky. 


Ah, what of his green coach, 

His wine cups, his couch— 

The pride of my poor kith and kin— 
Beside your heart of wealth 

And mouth so sweetly felt 

This night beneath the creaky whin ; 
Without shawl, shift or shoe, 
Crushed to sweetness by you, 

I close my eyes in my first bloom ; 
Praying this tint of love 

May for a life-time prove 

The fragrance in my living tomb. 


I 


(2) O, HAWKS CLAW-CLINCHED 


O, HAWKS, claw-clinched and bronze-plated 
On your sun-splintered forts, 

Brave winds be your perch to blaze on 
The crows in our pastured slopes. 


War-footed and braced by blood music— 
Your poise is on perilous steps, 

Remote from the grass-quiet humours 

Of magpies in evening dress. 


Ah, what of the spleens that grieve us, 
Heart-breaks in our bitter town, 

Our green air grows herbage for healing 
Beneath the cool cheek of the moon. 


Here willows with timber for harpers 
Are lively; and yet our last bard 

Lies under the grin of a gargoyle, 
With potions once brewed by the dark. 


Here beggars’ eyes blaze with grey money, 
When crystals are read in back rooms ; 
Here tinkers, through lean concertinas 
Squeeze wind to a giggling tune. 


But soon roots pale in foul cellars 

Shall shoot forth leaf and unroof 

The dark to the bright, marching heavens— 
To those, your claw-clinched salute ! 


(3) CHANGELING 


Crazy for her and empty, weary, 

Coatless and down at heel 

I’ve trudged—since dusk showed up of a sudden 
A young moon’s screech of steel— 

Over the hills hardened by black frost, 

Into the needles of wind; 

And yet I’m heady with sweetness for 

She’s always on my mind. 


Were she bred from the silver roots of a well 
Or from the green pulse of a tree, 

I swear I’d still take her before the high altar 
Of stars, to marry me; 

And under a bush of blackthorn music 

What more could I do ? 

For she’s too rare to be a wife, 

One of the common crew. 


FIVE SONNETS ON DEATH 
By Herbert Palmer 


I 


Wuy should I, Death, complain that thou layest low ? 
Art thou not kind? Art thou not great of heart ? 

The fool might reign for aye but for thy blow, 

The knave make firm his house but for thy dart! 
Folly and knavery, malice and deceit ! . 
Shall they have sway when limbs have ceased to glow ? 
Can tongues defame when hearts no longer beat ? 
Some check, O Death, hast thou upon IIl’s flow ! 


There is more Ill than Good,—therefore an end. 

And what end save by Death to sweeten Time ? 

If Death raged not Hell’s power would more extend, 
And Life be ground to heel in shale and grime. 
Therefore, O Death, thou art of Life the friend ! 
Though in thy cleansing I] does much contend. 


II. 


But what is good? God knows. The winds blow cold. 
I sense my good; but is it good to all ? 

The New comes up, and wizened seems the Old. 

But with the New rears Iron’s cankering wall. 

This is no age of Gold—so much points sure. 

What may have been our crazed eyes do not know. 

Let the Greek speak, the Hebrew we abjure ;— 

This is an age of Iron, and steel winds blow. 


Therefore if Death ride on their sullen wings 

Is it all ill? For he will make an end. 

Know, from each end a new green shoot oft springs ; 
But in this half-end life is thinned and penned. 

So eyes must weep lest eyes should cease to shine, 
And heart-strings break that fairer grow the vine. 


III. 


World, you swell full! But cease your drunken glee ; 
You kiss the soil, but heed not well the flower, 

Stare at the tree-root, and ignore the tree, 

Embrace the level, and despise the tower. 

But I, who lift my eyes, by soil am crowned ; 

Wistful of good I swallow dung each hour ; 

By scales of Ill my lifting eyes are bound, 

And on the height I meet the hammering shower. 


So take me, Death! Or strengthen, God, my climb! 
I rise to light, I fall in dark below. 

By heavenly will I grope from wrath and slime, 

But Judgment claims me, and he brings me low. 

I know my good; but by my good I fall. 

Evil, be thou my Good! But then, I crawl. 


IV. 


Old caterpillar, full of legs and lies, 

For whom the cabbage-leaf was much too tall, 
Who sought the ground, and angry with the skies 
Polluted seed and soil and dung and all, 

Why do you tempt me by your deeds to shine, 
To poison you by poison you have sown ? 

For what o’erthrew you now assails my vine, 

The wind that bit you now dissolves my throne. 


Let Evil be my Good! Old foe, have care! 

My weapons fail me. What if I choose yours ? 
You crawled too far; but now, in slime, beware ! 
Lest I crawl farther than the soul endures,— 

And by my evil rack you with desire 

For perished water and extinguished fire. 


Vi 


Save then, O Death! Or strengthen, Life, my arm !— 
Roll back the curtains that the earth enfold ; 

By light, clear light annul each crouched alarm, 
Change black to white and brazen hues to gold. 

Come ecstasy upon the tide of pain! 

Come joy upon the ravening wing of woe! 

Descend, O peacefulness, with healing rain ! 

Come light of life, and make the darkness glow! 


It may be far. It may be now or soon; 
But if too far how shall I Loss endure ? 

I sense no tide of health from sun or moon ; 
Dark is my light, and each firm prop unsure. 
I know not why I live or what I do; 

Or if I know I’m quick assail’d by rue. 


IN THE MOONLIGHT 
By J. Redwood Anderson 


SO let the moonlight fall... 
shagreen on the stagnant pond, 
old rose on the barton-wall, 
pale gold on the ricks beyond : 
ricks rounded like the domes 
of mosques in Istamboul, 

or, in Cairo, the beautiful 
dead Mamelukes’ tombs. 


So let the moonlight lie... 
silver on the steep roof, 
steep gables tranced aloof 

in the oblivious sky ; 

silver on the still woods 
where ebony falls of shade 
frame the faint solitudes 

of a haunted glade. 


So let the moonlight play 

its showering benison o’er thee, 
casting on the white way 

thy man’s shape before thee— 

peace shall thy spirit bless, 

a pause in fate’s fast flight, 

a well in time’s wilderness, 

in the heart of earth’s shadow, light. 


Yea, peace shall thy spirit know: 
yet, sharp in the core of it, 

an infinite far regret 

for one who, long ago, 

dwelt in this chosen place, 
walked in this silent land, 

beside thee, pace for pace, 

hand in hand. 


Cold and remote and clear, 
under her silver pall 

Earth lies on an ebon bier... 
So let the moonlight fall. 


Two Poems by R. S. Thomas 


CYCLAMEN 


THEY are white moths, 
With wings 

Lifted 

Over a dark water 

In act to fly, 

Yet stayed 

By their frail images 

In its mahogany depths. 


THE BAT. 


THE day is done, the swallow moon 
Skims the pale waters of the sky, 
And under the blossom of sunset cloud 

Is hidden from the eye. 


And now when every spectral owl 
Is mindful of the ancient wars, 

A withered leaf comes fluttering forth 
To hunt the insect stars. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM THE 
LETTERS OF W. B. YEATS TO ALE. 


The correspondence between W. B. Yeats and A.E. extended over a great 
number of years though it became merely occasional when both poets were living 
im Dublin. Selected letters and passages from this unique correspondence, which 
brings us back to the ’eighties, are published here for the first time. Apart from 
the intimate glimpses which they give us of the young ambitious poet, especially 
during his earlier years in London and after lis return to Dublin, they throw light 
not only on his own artistic development, but on the history of the Irish revival itself, 
the rise of the younger generation of poets and the tentative experiments which led 
to the founding of the Abbey Theatre. Yeats rarely dated his letters, though 
sometimes he gave the month. Some of the dates given in this selection, therefore, 
ave approximate and based on internal or other evidence. 


I got the paper you sent me with the ‘ Oisin”’ review. 
Very many thanks. Do you know who wrote it? 

There have been no very satisfactory notices yet—though 
all except Freeman have been favourable. Manchester Chronicle 
and Manchester Guardian, Telegraph and Freeman and Irish 
Monthly (preliminary notice) is the list of them. Freeman stupid 
and wrong about facts. Did you see it? says peahens don’t 
dance, which they do; and that horses don’t scream, which they 
do. They scream when in terror or in pain—says also that wet 
earth does not bubble. Dowden wrote me that “not a page is 
without some peculiar beauty ” and that “‘ Oisin ”’ is far the best 
thing in book. A man down country who knows well all Irish 
legends finds “ Oisin”’ gives better idea of mingled savagery 
and nobility of “ancestral Irish’ than McPherson’s Ossian. 
William Morris also much pleased with “ Oisin”’ and promises 
to review it himself in Commonweal. Otherwise people seem to 
take most to the shorter poems. Dr. Todhunter, who likes best 
Mosada, Island of Statues, Stolen Child etc., has done a longish 
review for Academy which has not yet appeared. 

Write and tell me what you like best and what worst, and 
what the other students who got copies think. The people of 
my own age are in the long run the most important. They are 
the future. I am starting a new drama founded on an Irish 
folk-tale. The best plot I ever worked on. So much about 
myself. What are you doing? You have not written lately. 
Where is Hughes? Is he your companion in that projected 
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American trip? Is it still projected? I have heard many regret 
your coming departure and one named Hughes as your probable 
fellow traveller. Are any dates or other matters decided on? 
I am sorry that the whole of “The Island of Statues” is not 
in my book. It would have increased the book in size too much. 
It will be printed later on in some future volume. 

Do you see Miss Tynan often ? She has several times 
mentioned your name. 1889 


Tell me about Miss Johnston’s Restaurant. Some one told 
me it had come to an end. I want to know as soon as possible, 
otherwise I should have one or two letters to write in connection 
with our attempt at a social & literary club—letters to Ashe 
King & Miss Johnston. I fear, however, that my news is correct. 
Tell me what you know of Miss Johnston’s plans, if she has any. 
I heard about the Veg. from Ernest Rhys who heard of it from 
Miss Little. 

I am getting on with my Blake. The Memoir, about 60 
pages, is being printed & there is about as much more of the 
explanatory part ready to follow up with. ‘ The Countess 
Kathleen ”’ has not gone to Unwin yet for I am slowly correcting 
it & getting other verses ready to go with it. Henley has written 
to me about “ Sherman & Dhoya.” He likes them very much 
but likes Dhoya best. I hope he will review them. So much 
for my literary affairs. I will write again more at length about 
the past incarnation story, for now I write in haste merely seeking 
information about Miss Johnston & the Veg. Mrs. Mathers, who 
was the seer, had not heard of your vision. Hers was not absolutely 
identical in its details but curiously alike in total effect. She 
has made —— a priestess of a temple in Tyre & connected 
her with some one who, she said afterwards, resembled me, though 
she was not quite certain. 

This man lived in the desert & had much the same story 
as yours except there was an episode apparently later than 
anything you had arrived at in which he helped me to escape 
from the Temple. She afterwards went away by herself into 
the desert and died there. This was corroborated by a dream 
aS recurring with —— —— of journeying on & on in 
a desert. 


18g1 


PASSAGES: LETTERS OF W. B. YEATS TO AE. ir 


I feel certain that things will greatly improve with you in 
a month or so. I do intreat you to give this work a fair trial. 
It is so unlike all you have done that it was certain to trouble 
you and absorb your thoughts at first. Every change of life, 
everything that takes one out of old habits, even a change for 
the better troubles one at first. But remember always that 
now you are face to face with Ireland, its tragedy and its poverty 
& if we would express Ireland we must know her to the heart & in 
all her moods. You will be a far more powerful mystic & poet 
& teacher because of this knowledge. This change of life 
will test you as a man &a thinker & if you can gradually 
build up a strong life out of it you will be a bigger soul in all 
things. You are face to face with the heterogeneous & the test 
of one’s harmony is our power to absorb it and make it harmonious. 
Gradually these banks, hotels & cottages & strange faces will 
become familiar, gradually you will come to see them through a 
mist of half humorous, half comical, half poetical, half affectionate 
memories & hopes. The arguments you use, & the methods 
you adopt, will become familiar & then your mind will be free 
again. 

. When I began speaking on politics first my mind used to be 
absorbed for days before & very anxious, & now I hardly think 
of what I am going to say until I get to the meeting, & when it 
is over it goes straight out of my mind. Do not be troubled 
because you cannot write. I confess I did not expect you would 
be able to write just at first. Do you know I now think the 
“Earth Breath ” quite your best work. There are great poems 
in it. It is an enormous advance in art too. “ Janus ’”’ cannot 
help being immortal & ‘‘ Dream love ”’ is fine in style as a Jacobean 
lyric & has a far finer style than many Jacobean writers ever 
had. I think you will yet out-sing us all & sing in the ears of 
many generations to come. Absorb Ireland and her tragedy & 
you will be the poet of a people, perhaps the poet of a new 
insurrection. oie 

I am deep in “ Celtic Mysticism ”’ the whole thing is forming 
an elaborate vision. —— —— & Myself are going for a week 
or two perhaps to some country place in Ireland to get as you 
do the forms of gods & spirits & to get sacred earth for our 
evocation. Perhaps we can arrange to go somewhere where 
you are so that we can all work together. —— —— has seen 
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the vision of a little temple of the elements which she proposes 
to build somewhere in Ireland when ’98 is over & to make the 
centre of our mystical & literary movement. 
I shall be in Ireland about the 20 or 23 of Feb. & will be in 
Dublin for a week or two arranging ’98 work. If you like I think 
I could arrange, though I am not altogether sure, to join you 
wherever you are then & we could make time to work at the 
Celtic mysticism together. I feel pretty sure I could arrange 
this. I have just finished my review of you for “ The Sketch.” 
Postscript—How much a week could I live for in the country if 
I stayed a couple of weeks or so? Could I do it for 30/-? Please 
let me know about this soon. I have a lot to say about the 


mysticism but will write later on. Saturday, Jan. 23, 1898 


This is merely a word to say that I will write next week: 
& to answer your question about Symons’ & Johnson’s opinion 
of the “Earth Breath.” Johnson I have not seen except for a 
few minutes, except in general society; & though he spoke of 
your work as a whole I cannot remember what he said of the 
“Earth Breath.”” Symons on the other hand is full of admiration. 
He tried to get it for review from the Athenaeum but failed. 
In a review of Stephen Philips’ book (the book that got the £100 
prize) he wrote that ‘“‘a perfectly achieved poem like A.E’s. 
‘Janus’ outweighs a whole volume like Philips’; but the 
Athenaeum cut out the reference. Edmund Gosse, who did not 
like your work at first, is now enthusiastic but I do not think he 
has seen ‘‘ The Earth Breath.” I mean to get him to read it. 
I feel absolutely confident of the book now. I know everything 
almost by heart. I do not agree with you altogether about the 
two poems in the letter. The second interests me less than the 
first but mainly I think because of one or two harsh lines. The 
first goes to pieces at the end but has the making of a good poem. 
I will venture to send you a suggested correction of it. I chiefly 
dislike the repetition of Carrowmore. The faults are very slight. 
I am very glad you have got that bit of folk lore. It has been 
recorded but by no trustworthy person & without authority. 
Please let me have it sometime with the name of the village & 
story teller. I shall be very grateful for any folk lore you get me. 
I go to Dublin next week, I believe, but return by the 2oth. 


PASSAGES: LETTERS OF W. B. YEATS TO A.E. 13 


I go over again later on. ———— has changed the date for 
me as we have ’98 work to do. I am busy with an essay “‘ The 
Celtic Movement.” reas 

9 


I congratulate you on the birth of your son of which I have 
heard from Lady Gregory. I think that a poet, or even a mystic, 
becomes a greater power from understanding all the great primary 
emotions & these one only gets out of going through the common 
experiences & duties of life. 

I have just written an attack on Trinity College under the 
heading “ The Academic Class & the Agrarian Revolution.” It 
1s apropos of Atkinson & I am sending it to Gill. Moore is 
delighted with the bits I quoted. I dined with Lady Gregory 
last night. He was there, looking, as some friend of Miss Farr’s 
said, like a “ boiled ghost.’’ He was most enthusiastic about 
your little sketch in chalk of Coole garden & asked me to tell 
you that he liked it. He does not think the figure subjects so 
good. He says however that you should exhibit your landscapes. 
He is quite the most exacting critic I know. He is also enthusiastic 
about your prose. 

We have had to make a change in our plans about the theatre. 
We use professional actors altogether—except for some of my 
crowds—«& have to rehearse this side of the water. I am therefore 
going to Dublin with Miss Farr for a short time at the end of 
March to complete the arrangements in Dublin. We then return 
here & go over with our company a few days before the 
performances begin in Dublin. 

Please remember me to Mrs. Russell. I have been long 
meaning to write to her & thank her for sending the cape. 


1899. 


I think you are wrong about “ The Shadowy Waters.”” The 
picture was more impressive in its old form & I regret the loss 
of the Fomor, but the poetry is richer & more various in the 
new & it is getting written more easily. The new form will act 
much better. Moore does not much like my idea of the proper 
way of speaking verse; but he is wrong. I want to do a little 
play which can be acted & half chanted & so help the return of 
bigger poetical plays to the stage. This is really a magical 
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revolution for the magical word is the chanted word. The new 
‘Shadowy Waters ” could be acted on two big tables in a drawing 
room ; not that this will please you who don’t much like acting 
at all I think. Moore told me he was going to tell you about 
“ The Tale of a Town ’’—a great secret—and our changes in it. 
Moore has written a tremendous scene in the third act & I have 
worked at it here & there throughout. If Martyn will only 
consent, it will make an immense sensation & our theatre a national 
ower. 

: Did Moore show you the scenario of “ Grania ”’ for our third 
year, or tell you of the proposed one act play on “ The Play- 
hunters ? ” 

I am very sorry you are not coming here. I have plenty 
to talk over. If you come into the neighbourhood Lady Gregory 
asks me to say this: ‘ I am glad to hear about the evicted tenants.’ 


1900. 


I do not agree with you about the ancient “planets.” The 
word “‘seven’’ throws the imaginative strength back to the 
time when the planets were gods. The planets of science are 
round objects, flattened a little top & bottom & quite without 
feet. To write of a material object being “ fiery footed ” is almost 
always to write from the phantasy rather than the imagination. 
The imaginative deals with spiritual things symbolized by natural 
things—with gods & not with matter. The phantasy has its 
place in poetry but a subordinate place. Let ‘“‘ Dana” go in by 
all means, though I am a little doubtful if it is quite desirable 
to speak of the form of a goddess as “‘ vague.’’ The conception 
seems a little modern. It seems an application to a form, of a 
word which gets its appropriateness, such as it is, from being 
used about a doctrine. It is not however incorrect. I think I 
would myself avoid it in poetry for the same reason that I would 
avoid “haunted” & because vague forms, pictures, scenes etc. 
are rather a modern idea of the poetic. I would not want to 
call up a modern kind of picture. I avoid every kind of word 
that seems to me either “ poetic’’ or ‘‘modern”’ & above all I 
avoid suggesting the ghostly (vague) idea about a god, for it is 
a modern conception. All ancient vision was definite & precise. 


PASSAGES: LETTERS OF W. B. YEATS TO A.E. 15 


I admit however that I am not certain that I would have objected 
to the word if Rolleston had not drawn my attention to it. 

I do not understand what you mean when you distinguish 
between the word that gives your idea & the more beautiful 
word, Unless you merely mean that beauty of detail must be 
subordinate to general effect, it seems to me just as if one should 
say “I don’t mind whether my sonata is musical or not so long 
as it conveys my idea.” Beauty is the end & law of poetry. It 
exists to find the beauty in all things, philosophy, nature, passion,— 
in what you will, & in so far as it rejects beauty it destroys its 
own right to exist. If you want to give ideas for their own sake 
write it in prose. In verse they are.subordinate to beauty which 
is their soul. Isn’t this obvious ? 1900 


Of course artistic matters should be outside politics, but on 
the other hand these fierce people who are so valuable need 
politics, it may be to keep them in spirit— even in artistic matters. 

I have written a large part of a longish poem on Baile, the 
sweet spoken, & Aillinn. 1902 ? 


Many thanks for note about Moore. Of course I will publish 
play. Tell Moore to write his ‘story & be hanged. 1902. 


I send you “ Ideas of Good and Evil” a book which will 
I think have an interest. The only review that has been as yet 
is as enthusiastic as one could have wished. The book is only 
one half of the orange for I only got a grip on the other half 
lately. I am no longer in much sympathy with an essay like 
The Autumn of the Body, not that I think that essay untrue. 
But I think I mistook for a permanent phase of the world what 
was only a preparation: The close of the last century was full 
of a strange desire to get out of form, to get to some kind of 
disembodied beauty, and now it seems to me the contrary impulse 
has come. I feel about me and in me an impulse to create form, 
to carry the realisation of beauty as far as possible. The Greeks 
said that the Dionysiac enthusiasm preceded the Apollonic and 
that the Dionysiac was sad and desirous, but that the Apollonic 
was joyful and self sufficient. 
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Long ago I used to define to myself these two influences as 
the Transfiguration on the mountain and the Incarnation, only 
the Transfiguration comes before the Incarnation in the natural 
order. I would like to know what you think of the book, and if 
you could get your Hermetists to read it I have a notion that 
it would do them a world of good. I have not yet been through 
your poems for the truth is I have had to ransack all my books 
to find your two published volumes, and now that I have got one 
at any rate and I think the two I am up to my ears in the 
preparation of lectures. I shall have leisure however after next 
Tuesday, when I return from Manchester and will let you know 
at once then. 


1903. 


— has written to me as to selection from my poems in 
his proposed Irish Anthology. He asks me whether I or you are 
to make the selection. Now I have a very great objection to 
making a selection from my own poems. I don’t think an author 
should authoritatively take out certain poems and give them a 
sort of special imprimatur. Besides I have another objection. 
I don’t want to be connected with the editorial side of Mr. ——’s 
book ; he is a more enthusiastic advertiser than I think becomes 
my dignity. So I think you had better make the selections as 
you are doing the introductory notice. At the same time, I 
think I must ask you to make it entirely from the last editions. 
I mean that I don’t want any of the poems I have discarded to 
come into it. Rolleston did not please me over well by giving 
long extracts from what I think immature verse. With this 
reservation you can pick whatever you like from the garden. 

I am constantly lecturing and I think doing fairly well. 
I am just on my way to Canada, and go to the Pacific Coast in 
January. I bring your work into the greater number of my 
lectures, and I notice from the number of people who ask me 
about you afterwards that you have a considerable following here. 
I am expecting every day a copy of your new book at the Dun 
Emer Press. I suppose it cannot be delayed much longer. When 
you write let me know how Colum’s play has gone. 

Postscript.—I don’t want to be connected with the editorial 
side of ——’s book because, as I have been lecturing here, Quinn 
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thinks he would probably make some use of my name that might 
make me seem responsible for his scheme as a whole. I think 
of writing to U.I. challenging Griffith to a discussion—in the 
manner of Martyn & Redmond. 

Dec. 18, 1903. 


_ I was foolish enough to quote a phrase of Lady Gregory’s 
which must have annoyed you but when you think of it remember 
that she, like myself, puts your best poetry above any spiritual 
poetry written in our time & your best prose among the loftiest 
in the world. I myself sometimes give unbridled expression to 
my dislikes, moved perhaps by my knowledge of the strength 
of my likings & my loyalty to them. I am nothing but an artist 
and my life is in written words & they get the most of my loves 
and hates and so too I am reckless in more speech that is not 
written. You are the other side of the penny for you are admirably 
careful in speech having set life before art, too much before it 
as I think for one who is, in spite of himself perhaps, an artist. 
It is the careless printed word that remains after one’s death to 
mar many people it may be, while the careless spoken word 
troubles an ear or two at the most. That is I think the root of 
all our differences. I have just been reading some reviews of 
the “‘ New Songs.”’ Miss Gore Beoth’s little poem about the roads 
is charming and delights my conscience, and I like the poem 
about the wise dead under grass and the strong gone over sea, 
but it leaves my conscience hungry. Some of the poems I will 
probably underrate (though I am certain I would recognize a 
masterpiece come out of any temperament) because the dominant 
mood in many of them is one I have fought in myself & put down. 
In my “ Land of Heart’s Desire,” and in some of my lyric verse 
of that time there is an exaggeration of sentiment & sentimental 
beauty which I have come to think unmanly. The popularity 
of ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire ’’ seems to me to come not from 
its merits but because of this weakness. I have been fighting 
the prevailing decadence for years, & have just got it under foot 
in my own heart—it is sentiment and sentimental sadness, a 
- womanish introspection—my own early subjectiveness at rare 
moments and yours nearly always rises above sentiment to a 
union with a pure energy of spirit, but between this energy of 

Cc 
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the spirit and the energy of the will out of which epic and dramatic 
poetry comes there is a region of brooding emotions full of fleshly 
waters and vapours which kill the spirit & the will, ecstasy and 
joy equally. Yet this region of shadows is full of false images 
of the spirit & of the body. I have come to feel towards it as 
O’Grady feels towards it sometimes and even a little as some 
of my stupidest critics feel As so often happens with a thing 
one has been tempted by & is still a little tempted by I am roused 
by it to a kind of frenzied hatred which is quite out of my control. 
Beardsley exasperated some people in this way but he has never 
the form of decadence that tempted me & so I am not unjust 
to him but I cannot probably be quite just to any poetry that 
speaks to me with the sweet insinuating feminine voice of the 
dwellers in that country of the shadows & hollow images. I 
have dwelt there too long not to dread all that comes out of it. 
We possess nothing but the will & we must never let the children 
of vague desires breathe upon it nor the waters of sentiment 
rust the terrible mirror of its blade. I fled from some of this 
new verse you have gathered as from much verse of our day 
knowing that I fled that water & that breath. 


Postscript— 


When the spirit sinks back weary from its flight towards 
the final whiteness it sinks into a dim shadow region more often 
than less aspiring spirits. I am angry when I see it, whether 
it is my spirit or your spirit, as in “ Deirdre,” or the spirit of 
some of these young poets of yours. Some day you will become 
aware as I have become of an uncontrollable shrinking from the 
shadows and as I believe a mysterious command has gone out 
against them in the invisible world of inner energies. Let us 
have no emotions, however abstract, in which there is not an 
athletic joy. 

1904. 


I send you the enclosed offer from Miss Horniman. You 
need do nothing about it except hold your tongue absolutely. 
We must not let the slightest rumour get out until we have 
secured our patent. I go tomorrow I hope to Anthony MacDonald 


about it. April 8th, 1904. 
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Yes I think you must be right. It is certainly a very 
interesting suggestion. I think by the way that the line is 


“ Dust has closed Helen’s eye ”’ 


not “Eyes.” At least I have always quoted it as “eye.” I 
cannot look it up for I have no edition of Nash who I think 
wrote it. 

I hope you will do that essay on Unity & Culture. I will 
send you the final chapter of my “ Four years ” on the subject. 
Your essay need not be finished for months & need not be long. 
My sister will know when it should be done & how long it should 
be. I will let you know. If we can present this one idea from 
many sides we might effect the future of Ireland! In my essay 
I would go more into detail than I can in the last chapter. You 
could start off by referring to your essay in the ‘‘ Express’ and 
so assert the independence of your thought. In my “ Four 
Years ”’ it comes after the chapters on Madam Blavatsky, Morris, 
Macgregor, Henley & so on & will come as a logical deduction. 
The idea is much more a logical deduction from all the past work 
of intellectual Ireland. The idea has been forced again into my 
mind after a long interval of apparent individualism by my 
present philosophy. I find something of the kind is stirring 
among the young men here,—an Indian called Mallek is having 
great influence—& here philosophy is now the one great intellectual 
influence, politics being dead. I do not yet understand the 
Oxford thought on the subject except that it is more metaphysical 
than ours. Mallek I have met but I have not met him enough. 
I hear also of an American who has left I know some similar 
thought. Macdougal was I think the first source. “ Now ” one 
undergraduate said to me “‘ every conversation that is not merely 
practical, ends in philosophy.” Henry Adams is being read. 
We should be the first to express the idea of unity in a practical 
form. 

Postscript.—I have read all Adams & find an exact agreement 
even to dates with my own “ law of history.”’ 7 

I admired your letter in yesterday’s “ Times ” very much. 
In many ways a great state kills all under its shadow like a horse 
chestnut. I have little hope: something we will get but not 
enough to set things right. I have little hope of the future 
anywhere. I think all the old systematic idealisms are dead & 
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are forced to death by sheer mathematics. The world is like 
the schools of painting which exhaust any technical method 
in a few years. We have to discover a new form & till it 
is discovered mere hungers & futilities will reign. I agree with 
all you said in your letter to me about “‘ True National Culture. 
You know too that a period of 2000 years was also given to 
us for the complete circle but we must of course not insist 
too literally on the figure. It has only an ideal existence & ends 
in one country sooner than another. One gets an average date. 
All this however is too remote to help us in our Irish Crisis. 
I wish you would do that essay—it won’t be wanted for some 
months—laying down a cultural economic political policy of 
national unity. Not so much as a fragment of any philosophical 
system but as a practical advice in simple words given to some 
young man. Had some young Greek found Shelley’s “‘ Ahasuerus ” 
in that shell strewn cavern, the sage would not have talked 
mathematics or even “ those strong & secret thoughts . . . which 
others fear & know not” but given I think very simple advice, 
not indeed fitted to any momentary crisis but fitted perhaps for 
the next fifty years. This conception of Unity & Culture has 
become a cardinal principle in all exposition of the future in my 
system. 

My friends who are not with me at the moment, insist upon 
its (contents ?). I am most anxious not to appropriate the idea 
or seem to do so. If I only express it it will seem but a deduction 
from one man’s unpopular system. They will say “O that is 
Yeats’ & pass it by. You spoke it all long ago & I would like 
to hear you speak it again—not indirectly only as in dialogue 
but directly so that men can act upon it, & not only as culture 
but as economics. We writers are not politicians, the present 
is not in our charge but some part of the future is, Our 
speech will not make it very happy, but it will be even less happy 
than it might be perhaps if we are silent on vital points. 


March 25th, 1913. 


Why not do a small selection of your new work first, 
a complete section say for Cuala. You could speak of it as a 
first book in the preface or put that in the sub-title; or leave 
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it as a distinct book, a statement of difference & put off the 
reconciliation until later. A statement of apparently irreconcilable 
differences would effect the imagination as drama does & excite 
an expectation for your later book. I am publishing, in this 
way 20,000 words in “‘ The Mercury ”’ as in ‘‘ The Dial” & later 
in each of what will be a 60,000 word book, & doubt if I would 
have faced the whole book with a good heart, but for starting 
with the lesser task. 

I shall insert a study of the old Ely Place group, & of your 
ascendency there, but I will submit to you whatever I write 
about yourself & publish nothing that you dislike. I wish to be 
able to say in my preface that wherever I have included a living 
man I have submitted my words for his correction. This is 
especially important as Werner Laurie (Moore’s publishers) have 
bought the right to publish a special edition for 3 years. I want 
to show that though I am being published by Moore’s publishers 
I do not accept Moore’s practice, which would be very out of 
drawing as part of my picture. I may call the book “ The 
Trembling of the Veil ”’ (Mallarmé said ‘‘ The whole age is full of 
the trembling of the veil of the temple ’’) but some better title 
may occur. You may perhaps have seen what The London 
Mercury has published. I shall insert fresh chapters in that & 
lead up to the later part & my object will be to suggest, indirectly 
things descriptive of characters & events in the main, & only 
here & there to directly state certain simple philosophical ideas 
about Ireland, & about human nature in general. 

I agree about Shaw—he is haunted by the mystery that he 
flouts. He is an atheist who trembles in the haunted corridor. 


July, 1921. 


W. B. YEATS 
AND REVOLUTIONARY IRELAND OF HIS TIME 
By P. S. O’Hegarty 


FIRST saw Mr. Yeats’ name in connection with the ’98 
Centenary Celebrations, 41 years ago. He was then President 
of the Ninety-eight Commemoration Association of Great 
Britain, a delegate to various conventions and meetings here 
during the centenary period, and a speaker at various public 
meetings. He had founded the Irish Literary Society of London, 
which is still functioning, and the National Literary Society, of 
Dublin, which is, alas, extinct. In the years after ’98, his name 
was familiar in the United Irishman, and he conceived, launched, 
and sustained the National dramatic movement which, fortunately, 
is still with us, which has meant, and means, so much to us, and 
which has brought to Ireland a world reputation. He was always 
on the National side. William Allingham wrote, 75 years ago, 
in Lawrence Bloomfield, 
“We're one at heart if you be Ireland’s friend, 
Though leagues asunder our opinions trend. 
There are but two great parties in the end ”’ 


and there was never any doubt as to which of the two parties 
Mr. Yeats belonged to. In the years since ’98 his writings, his 
dramatic activities, and his personality were amongst the first 
assets of the Irish revolutionary movement. When he published 
a book, we felt reinvigorated, rededicated to the work. 
Revolutions are not made in a week, or a year, or ten years. 
Nor are they made by rude and unlettered mobs. There has to 
be spiritual preparation, spiritual sustenance, spiritual background. 
Mr. Yeats, in a memorable poem claimed to be “ one with Davis, 
Mangan, Ferguson ’”’ in the service of Ireland. He knew that 
you cannot have a national revolution without culture. And in 
fact, to us he was one with Davis, Mangan and Ferguson, and his 
work was one with theirs. Its effect was an increase of national 
pride and a stiffening of national determination. Even poems 
which were not national poems at all became national and had 
their revolutionary influence, because the whole man and his 
whole poetry were national in the broad sense, and his poetry 
was fulfilling one of the best tasks of poetry, it was speaking 
out of the people and to the people, filling them with pride and 
determination. He has once or twice been criticised for not 
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writing poems like the “ Aislingi,’’ poems about beautiful maidens 
which were really poems about Ireland. And yet he is the only 
moder Irish poet who has written poems which are love poems 
and yet speak to the national heart as well. 
The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great to 
be told 
I hunger to build them anew and sit on a green knoll 
apart 


brought to our minds at once the unshapely thing of British 
rule in Ireland and 

From my dreams of your image that blossoms 

A rose in the deeps of my heart 


meant also the image of a free Ireland. When he sang of somebody 
who was “old with wandering,” searching for the “ silver apples 
of the moon, the golden apples of the sun,” we knew what they 
meant, and we wandered on content towards the Dark Tower. 
I often wonder what Ireland in the coming times will make 
of Cathleen Ni Houlihan. It is a play of the captivity, and I 
suppose it will be difficult for them to understand it fully. But 
to us it was a sort of sacrament and I question whether there 
has been in our time anything else quite so potent. In it surely 
the spirit of Ireland spoke to us, and we listened. From the 
first word to the last that play is a piece of perfection, of a sort 
rarely achieved by any poet. Look again at the great lines 
It is a hard service they take that help me. Many that 
are redcheeked now will be palecheeked; many that have 
been free to walk the hills and the bogs and the rushes, will 
be sent to walk hard streets in far countries; many a good 
plan will be broken; many that have gathered money will 
not stay to spend it ; many a child will be born and there 
will be no father at its christening to give ita name. They 
that had red cheeks will have pale cheeks for my sake ; 
That floated up to us, in perfect silence, in golden voices, 
the voice of Maud Gonne, of Maire Nich Shiubhlaigh, of Sara 
Allgood. And the voice rose to a triumphant and terrible ecstacy. 
And for all that, they will think they are well paid. 
They shall be remembered for ever, 
They shall be alive for ever, 
They shall be speaking for ever, 
The people shall hear them for ever. 
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Everything that we dreamed, hoped and planned is in that 

lay. 
rein to the very end Mr. Yeats was en rapport with the 
inmost soul of Ireland. Whoever was uncertain, he at least 
knew. Take the various poems written about Easter week. 
There are, for instance, perfectly beautiful poems by George 
Russell and James Stephens. But Mr. Yeats wrote a poem which 
is immeasurably superior to either, and two lines of which say 
everything 

All changed, changed utterly 

A terrible beauty is born. 


A terrible beauty is born! The Poet saw. 

There was no line that Mr. Yeats wrote that did not somehow, 
because of its perfection and its artistry, strengthen the movement, 
or at least strengthen us who were of the movement. I remember 
an early summer morning, years and years ago. I was walking 
down Upper Street, Islington. It must have been 1903, and 
there were still horse trams, and one was just passing me. On 
top I saw a familiar black soft hat, and just then the wearer 
caught sight of me and shouted “‘ Hegarty, ’'m coming down.” 
It was Seumas Connolly, with a book in his hand, risking his 
limbs by jumping off between stopping places. He was all 
excited. Listen, said he, just listen, and he put his back to the 
railings and read out to me 

One that is ever kind said yesterday 
Your well beloved’s hair has threads of grey 
And little shadows come about her eyes 


on to the end. The scoffer may scoff. But we felt better and 
more confirmed Irishmen because a great Irish poet had written 
one of the greatest and most moving of love poems. We felt 
that Yeats and Russell were Ireland’s in an intimaté sense in 
which Shaw and Moore were not. 

I think that Ireland in the coming times will understand 
that the great Poet who worked for a national culture was during 
the whole of his life one of the most revolutionary influences in 
Ireland. He worked for a liberation of the spirit, and it is the 
spirit that moves the body. 


PEG WOFFINGTON’S 
RECANTATION AND ITS SEQUEL’ 


By W. J. Lawrence 


(| Rtas the close of the year 1752 tongues began to wag 
in Dublin over the intelligence that Thomas Sheridan, the 
staid and high-principled manager of the Smock Alley 

theatre had actually taken a trip into the country with his leading 

actress. The town was well aware of the potent attractions of 
the coquettish Woffington, and the coffee-house loungers could 
only shrug their shoulders and marvel with a half-smothered 
chuckle over poor dear Mrs. Sheridan’s complacency. But that 
astute lady happened to be in the secret and kept her own counsel. 

Full well she knew that no mere liaison took the pair away from 

the stir of the city at that inclement period, to be bumped to 

death over rugged roads and run the risk of being waylaid by 
some of the many rapparees that then infested the countryside. 

The simple truth of the matter was that, for reasons presently 

to be unfolded, Mistress Woffington had found it expedient to 

pay a flying visit to the obscure little village of Lurgan in the 
county of Cavan, and what more fitting guide and protector could 
she have had on the journey than the sober-minded gentleman 
who first saw the light within a mile or two of her destination 
and doubtless knew every yard of the road? Let it not be 
forgotten that the ancestral home of the Sheridans was at Quilca 
in this selfsame mountainous district, and that the seat, in divers 
ways so historic, had been snatched from the family after the 

Williamite rebellion because of their stubborn adherence to the 

Jacobite cause. A few years later, Dr. Sheridan, father of the 

accomplished tragedian and grandfather of the celebrated 

dramatist, contrived, by an act of self-sacrifice, to regain the 
property as easily as it had been lost. It happened that the 


* All the legal documents referred to in this article, together with the two certificates 
testifying to the Woffington’s apostasy, were formerly stored in the Public Record Office 
in Dublin, but were destroyed in the catastrophic fire of 1922. | Some sixteen years previously, 
while engaged in purposeful research there, I discovered the entire series and made careful 
transcripts of one and all with the view of utilising them in a contemplated “‘ Life of Peg 
Woffington ”’ which alas, has never been written. Consequently, none of the legal documents 
has ever been published. 
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little Quilca estate had been cheaply acquired by an ardent 
supporter of the invading Dutchman, a worthy named MacFadden, 
who had none else to leave it to save a most uncomely daughter. 
Stifling his own personal feelings, Dr. Sheridan paid persistent 
court to the young woman, and thereby succeeded in gaining the 
hand of a slattern whose innate sluttishness has been pilloried 
for all time by the excoriating pen of Swift. 
Travelling by way of Mullingar, Longford, and Carrick-on- 
Shannon, Mrs. Woffington and her cavalier rumbled on past the 
shores of Lough Allen to Drumshambo, whence they finally 
reached the picturesque, eagle-haunted district between Quilca 
and Sliev na Eirin. Their destination was the reposeful rectory 
of the Reverend Edward Sterling, a gentle soul who had a great 
passion for music and who had the spiritual care of the Parish 
of Lurgan. Parson Sterling was not unaccustomed to having his 
quietude broken in upon by visitations of this sort. In the days 
when converts were made willy-nilly by Act of Parliament, not 
a few Dubliners who were anxious to qualify for succession to 
landed property, journeyed along to the sequestered little Lurgan 
church to disavow publicly in formal and humiliating terms all 
belief in the proscribed Roman Catholic faith. Recantation in 
such an out-of-the-way place was the next best thing to its 
performance in privacy. Here, in a nutshell, we have the motive 
which impelled Peg Woffington to make her fatiguing journey. 
Having received early intelligence of a handsome bequest, one 
that would provide her with a competence for the rest of her 
life, she had determined at once to take time by the forelock 
and fulfil all the requirements of the law. Doubtless the pill 
was not as bitter to her as to the average compulsory convert. 
A woman of Peg’s unconventional mode of life could hardly 
have been burdened with any ardent or restraining religious 
beliefs, and the likelihood is that one creed was much the same 
to her as another. At any rate, if she injured her conscience, 
she paid the penalty. The distasteful ceremony was duly gone 
through, and subsequently certified to in the following manner :— 
Joseph by divine providence Lord Bishop of Kilmore To all 
whom these presents shall come Greeting. We do hereby Certify 
that Margaret Woffington now an inhabitant of the City of 
Dublin hath Renounced the Errors of the Church of Rome and 
that she was by our order Received into the Communion of the 
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Church on Sunday the thirty-first of December last, and that the 
said Margaret Woffington is a protestant and doth conform to 
the Church of Ireland as by Law Established. In witness whereof 
we have caused our Episcopal Seal to bé hereunto affixed this 
thirtieth days of January, One Thousand Seven hundred and 
fifty three. Joseph Kilmore. (Seal). 

On her return to Dublin, Peg, who was frankness personified, 
made little attempt to conceal the purpose of her journey. As 
after events show, any evasion would have been futile. Everybody 
knew that the noted actress had changed her faith, but few divined 
the reason why. All sorts of speculations were rife. Arthur 
Murphy, in his Gray’s Inn Journal, cites a letter from Dublin 
dealing with the all-engrossing topic, in which the writer 
humorously remarks :— 

“ But the most probable opinion is that some eminent lawyer 
advised her to this step, in order to qualify her to wear a sword 
in Sir Harry Wildair, which she could not safely attempt as a 
Papist, it being highly penal in this Kingdom for any of the 
Roman Communion to carry arms.”’ 

The propounder of this solution was considerably more than 
a day after the fair. Seeing that a good twelve years had elapsed 
since Peg had first played Sir Harry in “ the dear, dirty city,” 
there was certainly no need to take any such precaution. 

It so happened that by a curious combination of circumstances 
Mistress Woffington’s recantation synchronised with the sudden 
waning of her popularity on the Dublin stage. Owing to Dorset’s 
attempt to make Ireland’s sadly depleted exchequer contribute 
to the reduction of England’s National Debt a tidal wave of 
intense patriotism swept over the land, and Peg, as an avowed 
supporter of the ultra West British court party, found herself 
among the swamped. Shortly after her return from Lurgan, 
Sheridan had founded the notorious Beefsteak Club, and her 
unbecoming, and not to say impolitic, acceptance of the presidency 
of this association of Government toadies seriously affected her 
vogue as an actress. Nor was that the only humiliation she was 
then to experience. Explicit as was the certificate of the Bishop 
of Kilmore, in whose diocese she had renounced her faith, it by 
no means sufficed as full legal proof of her apostasy. Precisely 
what other and more trying formalities had to be gone through 
can readily be conceived from the following attestation : 
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“ Search being made in the Tholsel Office amongst the Pleas 
of the Crown for the County of Dublin, I find that at an adjourn- 
ment of Christmas Sessions 1753 to the third day of April 1753 
between the hours of nine and twelve in the forenoon of the same 
day, Mrs. Margaret Woffington came into open court and produced 
a Certificate under the hands of the Minister and Church Wardens 
of the Parish of Saint Michan’s Dublin, that the sd. Margaret 
Woffington did on Sunday the first day of April 1753 immediately 
after divine Service and Sermon receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the usage of the Church of Ireland 
in the Parish Church of the sd. Parish, and it was proved by two 
Credible Witnesses at the’sd. adjournment that the said Margaret 
Woffington reced. the sd. Sacrament accordingly, and the sd. 
Margaret Woffington at the sd. Adjournment between the hours 
aforesd., in open Court took the Oaths and repeated and Subscribed 
the Declaration and took and subscribed the Oath of Abjuration 
pursuant to several Acts of Parliament in that case made and 
provided wch. I certify this 3d day of April. 


Hen. Gonne, Clke. Peace.’’ 


Little as it was known at the time, all these were precautionary 
measures, taken by the actress under legal advice, to qualify 
for a legacy. Only a month or two before her journey northwards 
it had been intimated to her by the most steadfast of her London 
friends that by a will made on August 1, 1752, he had bequeathed 
her his Irish estate, together with what moneys he might die 
possessed of. This failing septuagenarian who was honestly 
anxious that lovely Peggy should be rendered superior to the 
caprices of Dame Fortune, was none other than Owen Swiney, 
a gifted, adventurous Irishman of whom Colley Cibber in his 
classic autobiography which he modestly entitled an Apology 
for his life, draws a remarkably flattering portrait.* Swiney had 
been manager of the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket when 
the century was young, but things had not prospered with him 
in that early home of Italian Opera, and to avoid duns and a 
debtor’s jail he had gone abroad to spend twenty years of his 


_“ For which see my article entitled ‘A Famous Wexford Man”’ in The New Iveland 
Review for August, 1908 (Vol. xxix, No. 6), wherein is given a full account of Owen Swiney’s 
strangely diversified career, and stress laid on his beneficial influence on Peg Woffington’s 
art in the role of guide, philosopher and friend. 
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life in exile. How he fared in the curious role of fine art publisher 
in Venice we know not, but, at the worst, circumstances had 
been made easy for him by the inheritance of a medium-sized 
unentailed family estate in his native county of Wexford. 

_ Swiney must have been close on sixty when he wound himself 
into the Woffington’s’ affections shortly after she came from 
Ireland late in 1740 to make a brilliant debut at Covent Garden. 
Their relative ages were those of father and daughter, and their 
intimacy seems to have been in keeping. On Swiney’s return to 
England backstairs influence had somehow obtained for him two 
agreeable sinecures, one in the King’s Mews and the other in the 
Custom House, and he had leisure and inclination enough to 
devote himself to his lovely countrywoman’s welfare. In 1745 
his adapted comedy of The Quacks, taken from Moliére, was 
brought out on the occasion of her annual benefit. Much, on 
first thoughts, as one might be inclined to think that Peg had 
exercised undue influence on the doting. veteran, who, in leaving 
her all he possessed, ignored all his relatives, the hard facts are 
against any such supposition. Peg had been acting in Ireland 
for close on a year before old Swiney made his will at the King’s 
Mews in Charing Cross, and she did not return to London until 
the July of 1754, no more than a month or two before her loyal 
old friend died. By the terms of his will Owen Swiney left all 
his ‘“‘ Messuages, Lands, Tenements, and Hereditaments situate 
and being in the County of Wexford ”’ in trust to Robert Maxwell, 
one of the secretaries to the Duke of Dorset, then Lord Lieutenant, 
of Ireland, and to Dr. Andrews, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
for the sole use and benefit of Margaret Woffington, her heirs, 
executors and assigns. Thomas Hill, secretary of the Plantation, 
was appointed sole executor. Swiney was astute enough to 
foresee vigorous opposition on the part of his relatives, and to 
make assurance doubly sure, he sent a copy of the will to one 
of the trustees, and gave a list of the names and addresses of the 
witnesses to his signature to the other one. His estate consisted 
of some eight hundred and seventy nine acres freehold, situated 
in the townlands of Ballybrenan, Towmfarny, Carrigeninan, 
Raheenehuan, Mahehora, Cloghaden, Rossduffe, Bouliboge, 
Rathnure and Currognanboly. It had seemingly been inherited 
about the year 1743, and was at once subdivided into a number 
of tenancies on thirty-one years’ leases, at rentals running from 
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two shillings to three and sixpence an acre. These and other 
interesting details were set forward in the tenants’ rejoinder to 
the Chancery bill registered by Mrs. Woffington on January 29, 
1755. Unfortunately, as the whole of the land was not accounted 
for in the reply, it is impossible to divine what was the exact 
income derivable from the estate. Hazarding an estimate on the 
strength of the particulars furnished, one is probably not far 
astray in surmising that the entire revenues from the property 
did not exceed £200 per annum. ene 

Having fully complied with all the exactions of the iniquitous 
penal laws and thoroughly qualified herself for succession to the 
property, Mrs. Woffington naturally considered the rest plain 
sailing. On becoming acquainted with her old friend’s generous 
action she had deemed it advisable to convey the intelligence to 
her benefactor’s nephew and heir-at-law, Shapland Swiney, of 
Ballyteige, in the county of Wexford. It came to him as gall 
and wormwood, but Shapland was a past master of the art of 
duplicity, and wrote to the unsuspecting actress expressing his 
satisfaction with the bequeathal, and giving her the assurance 
that he would neither contest the will nor give any trouble 
whatsoever in connection with the property. Nor was this all: 
his son and namesake, the Rev. Shapland Swiney, actually waited 
upon her personally to tender her his congratulations over her 
good fortune. Consequently, when she left Ireland in July, 
1754 (never, as fate willed it, to return) no cloud had appeared 
on the horizon. Three months later Owen Swiney died, and Hill, 
his executor, having simplified matters by resigning office in 
favour of the sole legatee, Mrs. Woffington applied for and was 
duly granted letters of administration. 

It was precisely at this juncture that the wily Shapland 
began to show his teeth. Either too prudent or too cowardly 
to contest Owen’s will openly and straightforwardly, he, as 
heir-at-law, assumed an attitude of passive resistance which 
proved much more difficult to deal with than direct opposition. 
Greatly to poor Peg’s dismay, she learned that when her authorised 
Dublin agent, Thomas Monck, made a journey to County Wexford 
to take formal possession of the property, the loyal-minded though 
misguided tenants blankly refused to recognise any other landlord 
but Shapland Swiney. By dint of insinuations to the effect 
that his uncle had no power to bequeath the property away 
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from the family, and that he was certainly non compos mentis 
when he made his will, the nephew succeeded in winning the 
credulous tenants to his side. To such purpose had he worked 
upon them that by the time the actress’s agent arrived, some 
had already paid a quarter’s rent to their “ new landlord,” having 
handed over the money to Shapland’s mother, the widow Swiney, 
who resided in Dublin, where she had formerly acted as agent 
for her deceased brother-in-law. This old dame was as perverse 
as her son, and, when applied to by Mr. Monck, stubbornly refused 
to give up the title-deeds of the estate, the counterparts of the 
leases, or the money in her possession.* 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! Obviously, the best way 
out of the difficulty would have been to test the validity of Mrs. 
Woffington’s claim by process of ejectment; but with most of 
the land under lease and the title-deeds in the Widow Swiney’s 
possession that was impossible. Consequently, on January 14, 
1755, Peg made affidavit in London stating her grievance, and 
with this as basis a suit was entered upon in Dublin towards the 
close of the month. The bill presented on behalf of the plaintiff 
accused Shapland Swiney, together with his mother, the tenants 
and the trustees of combining and confederating to defraud her 
of her estates. Prayer was made for the appointment of a 
commission to examine the defendants under oath, as to their 
attitude; and it was further begged that the Widow Swiney 
might be compelled to surrender the documents and moneys in 
her possession. Commissioners to make interrogatories having 
been duly appointed by the Master of the Rolls, Shapland Swiney 
in his reply demanded, as next of kin, the proving of the will 
by the witnesses in due form by trial at law. This was an astute 
move on his part, for, not to speak of the possibility of some 
informality being discovered, the odds were against the plaintiff’s 
being able to bring the three witnesses into court. All were 
industrious London tradesmen, and the double journey between 
London and Dublin would be time-devouring, costly, and not 
without some personal risk. Furthermore, he knew that Robert 
Maxwell, one of the trustees of the will, and, like himself, a 
defendant, was a material witness for the plaintiff, as having 
foreknowledge of his deceased uncle’s intentions. But Maxwell 


*The Widow Swiney died in Digges Street, Dublin, on November 4, 1760, at the 
advanced age of 84. 
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was now member of Parliament for Taunton, and as difficult to 
wing asa snipe. Ina word, the move was masterly, and calculated 
to appal the most resolute of litigants. 

While the suit was dragging 1ts slow length along, there was 
a woeful happening, out of which perchance Shapland Swiney 
might have obtained some glimmering of hope. Early in the 
May of 1757, while she was still in the plenitude of her histrionic 
powers, and with seeming promise of an extended career, Peg 
Woffington had a fatal seizure while delivering the epilogue as 
Rosalind on the boards of Covent Garden. Only to think of it. 
She was still on the bright side of forty, and yet an implacable 
destiny had already written “ finis’’ to the days of her artistic 
activity. It was her rare and proud boast that, unlike the common 
ruck of actresses, she never willingly disappointed an audience, 
and evidence is not lacking to show that her sense of duty was 
such that she frequently appeared in a more or less onerous role 
when nature was clamouring for rest. Furthermore, as Fred 
Archer once ominously said, “it is the pace that kills,’ and, 
frankly, Peg had gone the pace. It would be idle, therefore, 
to maintain that the worry occasioned by her lawsuit was the 
cause of her physical breakdown, but there can be little doubt 
that it drove a nail or two into her coffin. 

After a host of’tedious preliminaries the case came on for 
hearing in Dublin in the High Court of Chancery on February 8, 
1758, Mr. Sergeant Paterson and Mr. Callaghan for the plaintiff. 
The result was an order for trial at law “at the bar of the Court 
of Common Pleas by a jury of the County of Dublin whether the 
will in the pleadings mentioned, bearing date the first day of 
August, 1752, be the will of Owen Swiney, otherwise MacSwiney, 
on the pleadings named, or not.”’ 

Strange to say, no means could be found of complying with 
this direction other than by resorting to that petty subtertuge 
known as a feigned action, a contemptible method of procedure 
at long last righteously abrogated by the 8 and g Victoria, c. 1009, 
s. 19. Marlborough Sterling,* Mrs. Woffington’s solicitor, brought 
suit on her behalf against the heir-at-law and the two trustees 


_* Marlborough Sterling was deputy protonotary of the Court of Common Pleas when 
he died in Dublin on February 19, 1762. I devote a footnote to his memory in order to 
point out that he was a brother of the Rev. James Sterling, the dramatist (who was married 
to an actress) and a cousin of the Rev. Edward Sterling of Lurgan in Co. Cavan. 
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to settle what was virtually a wager, and an imaginary wager 
at that. His case was that, when all four met by arrangement 
at Kilmainham on February 8, 1758, a certain discourse arose 
as to the legality of the will in dispute, the outcome of which 
was that Mistress Woffington handed over to the defendants the 
sum of ten shillings, and that they faithfully promised there and 
then to pay her a matter of two pounds in the event of the will 
being found sound and valid. Believing that the defendants 
had kept her out of the money with fraudulent intent, “‘ the said 
Margaret saith she is prejudiced and hath damage to the valie 
of five pounds, and therefore produces her suit.’ Precise and 
circumstantial as are the details in this precious document, one 
and all were manufactured out of whole cloth. The fiction was 
not even specious, for neither Maxwell, the trustee, nor the 
plaintiff herself was in Ireland on the date specified. As it 
happened, however, the end justified the means; equity was 
attained by legal trick and shuffleboard. In settling the claim 
the jury incidentally found that Owen Swiney’s will was sound 
and valid. Judgment was finally given on petition in the High 
Court of Chancery on Friday, June 15, 1758, when the plaintiff 
magnanimously waived all claim for costs. The court confirmed 
the finding, and decreed the plaintiff entitled to the lands in the 
pleadings mentioned, under the will of Owen Swiney. 

And so it was that after three years of costly litigation and 
unceasing anxiety Peg Woffington found her name inscribed on 
the piebald roll of Irish landlords. A sad memento of her pitiful, 
bedridden state at this juncture is to be seen in Pond’s 
unconventional portrait of her now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Nothing but the dregs of life remained to her, poor 
woman, but she lingered on for nearly a couple of years before 
being laid to rest at Teddington. So far from providing a modest 
competence for her declining years and obviating the necessity 
of lagging superfluous on the boards, as was intended, Owen 
Swiney’s unlucky legacy proved one of the contributory causes 
of her early death. Ofa surety not Swift or another is the master 
ironist, but Life itself. 


MOORE HALL PAPERS: A CHAPTER 
By J. M. Hone 


This is a chapter from an unfinished book, which traces the history of the 
Moore family of Mayo from 1770 to 1923. __—‘_ The chief character in the chapter, 
George Henry Moore, died in 1870. He was the grandson of George Moore, the 
founder of Moore Hall, who made a fortune in Spain, the son of a second George 
Moore, who was a historian and man of letters, and he later became the father 
of George Moore the Fourth, the novelist, and of Senator Maurice Moore. His 
mother had been a Miss Louisa Browne, a kinswoman of the Marquess of Sligo. 
Her husband (the second George Moore), being a recluse, entrusted her with the 
management of the property and the bringing up of her sons. 


Augustus Moore, the brother of George Henry Moore, a mathematical genius, 
was killed in 1845 while racing at Liverpool. 


EORGE HENRY MOORE’S bent was towards action, not 
sedentary toil. Writing came too easily ever to hold him 
for long, nor was he under any necessity to make a living 

out of his gift. 

A grave mistake was made in sending him to Cambridge 
where he wasted his time among other young men who had too 
much money, and when his parents recalled him to the west of 
Ireland, action meant gambling, hunting, racing and quarrels 
with the neighbours. At no time was the third George Moore 
dissipated, or really self-indulgent, but he was of an extravagant 
and headstrong nature. 

He inherited his father’s intelligence and his mother’s 
character ; Schopenhauer says it is the other way round with the 
man of genius. The third George Moore was a man not of genius, 
but of extraordinary talents. 

The relations which now developed between mother and son 
are summed up in the words of the Roman poet : Non possum 
vivere cum te nec sine te. They loved each other fiercely, and 
fought as fiercely as they loved. There were faults on the mother’s 
side. She lost John, her ewe lamb, as a result of a riding accident, 
but it was unreasonable that on this account Mrs. Moore should 
have wanted, as she did, to close the stables at Moore Hall. Horses 
were the absorbing passion of Mayo, and compliance with his 
mother’s demands would almost have cut George Henry off from 
all contact with human society. He might have occupied him- 
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self with improvements on the estate, but even so his mother 
would have insisted on calling the tune; in the most favourable 
conditions she would have been reluctant to relinquish her control 
of the purse. And the conditions were not favourable, for George 
Henry Moore had a lavish nature, and was unendowed with the 
sense of the value of money. 

So after being kept hanging about Moore Hall for four or 
five years, always short of funds, George Henry consented readily 
enough to a proposal that he should go to London, study law, 
and perhaps find a wife who would steady him; that she must be 
of the Roman Catholic faith was, however, a sine qua non with 
his mother. 

He was unhappy in London. Racing and hunting could 
have filled his life; but they were impossible on an allowance 
of £400 a year. Nevertheless he attempted the impossible, and 
was soon heavily in debt. His mother foresaw imminent ruin for 
the family, and summoned him home. 


— Metcalfe to Mrs. Louisa Moore. to Portland Place 
(Undated). 
My dear Mrs. Moore, 

I have directed to send off your son directly, and to 
arrange as best I can his affairs here. We must cut the knot 
and he must return to you and I hope learn wisdom by re- 
flection. He appears to me not to have an idea of the value 
of money, and from all I see if left here, will soon run into 
debt again without really finding out that he is doing any- 
thing outrageous. I have paid the a part of his de- 
mand to the extent of a Horse he sold to my son, and he 
has sold another of his Horses for £70 which I told him to 
take to Anderson on account, as it was from a Horse bought 
of him. Anderson has just been here and tells me he has 
paid him {£50 of the £70.__I have, I fear, lost my temper 
with Anderson. _I told him it was a scandalous transaction 
to let a youth like this have horses to the amount of 200 
guineas without enquiring of his parents. 

I find I cannot get your son’s assistance in arranging 


all this cruel business, and therefore, I shall furnish him with 
money to take him home, and the more he is brought to feel 
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the folly and unkindness of his conduct the better. I hope 
he will be with you soon after this, but I see he must be fairly 
soon off to prevent making bad worse, for professing as he 
does every disposition to second my endeavours, I have 
no confidence in his assurances, at least in his acting up to 
them. 


I saw Miss Brown at Bath who is sadly annoyed at all 
this, and I send you the letter enclosed. Of course I have 
made no use of her cheque. _I think George’s heart is good, 
but he certainly does not feel as he ought the Distress and 
Vexation of which he has been the cause. He is very young 
and very giddy... . 


Prior to June, 1830, the sums of money due by George Henry 
and partly paid by money raised by his father from time to time 
amounted to £1,194 10s. gd. A horsedealer, a tailor, a bookmaker 
and the bankers Glendinning and Hammersley, were his chief 
creditors '. 

The attempt to keep guard over him at Moore Hall mis- 
carried and in the years following he was still for the most part 
away from home—in London, Bath and Dublin. _In these places 
he had relations who were nothing loth to play the spy on him, 
notably an aunt, his mother’s sister, who took a gloomy pleasure 
in reporting the worst. 

His mother’s remedy was marriage. But to the question 
why, if his heart was indeed disengaged, he would not wed one 
of the numerous “amiable Catholic girls’’ in the circle of his 
family’s acquaintance, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, a Catholic and not 
ugly—a Catholic and not dirty—a Catholic and not a fool—that 
is all I bargain for. I have no objections to Catholicity in the 
abstract.”’ 

The truth is his heart was engaged, but the lady in question 
was already married. When the facts came to light his mother 
sent him a letter “ blotted with tears’’;2 she accused him of 
the deepest treachery and called upon him to forfeit the affection 
of his parents or to cease attendance upon ‘“‘ that woman.” Asa 


*It is shown in a note among the Moore papers that the father repaid his borrowings 
on his son’s account to the Westport Bank two years later. 
* The ink has run together on the paper. 
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compromise he said he would winter abroad. He conveyed th’s 
decision to his mother in a violent letter, splashed with menacing 
hints. Having bidden farewell to “the fondest feeling of his 
heart,’ he could accept, he said, no responsibility for the order 
of his reason. Indeed, he felt that the ‘“ black wings of the angel 
of madness ’’ were already hovering over him. ‘‘ Love Augustus ; 
he will deserve it; Inever can.” His Uncle Peter’s derangement 
was his trump card whenever he was baulked in his desires. 

Mrs. Moore’s London bankers found, however, that he was 
looking very well. After all, he was but twenty. 


Hugh Hammersley to Mrs, Louisa Moore. 
London, 
13th July, 1832. 
Dear Madam, 

I have just seen your son looking very well and setting 
off this afternoon for the continent. In conformity with 
your letter I have given him £100 in anticipation of his next 
quarter, and I have done so in five of our circular notes for 
£20 each. As he seemed to have no immediate fixed destina- 
tion, a credit for this sum would not have answered to him ; 
but when he settles himself anywhere, we can, it you wish it, 
give him one, ordering a particular correspondent to let him 
have fixed sums at appointed periods, but we could not give 
a general credit of that sort. 

We can send him more of these notes if you please. 
He talked of wintering at Vienna. 


I am, dear Madam, 
Your most humble servant, 
Hugh Hammersley. 


His aunt soon heard what he thought of her :— 


G. H. Moore to Miss Brown. Calais. 
No date. 
My dearest Aunt, 

I write to you from Calais where I have been detained 
for these last few days by a dreadful sore throat. I am 
sorry that you should think it delicate proper or even decent 
to write me the letter I last received from you. I had re- 
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solved never to write or speak to you again, and had set out 
from London with that determination. I am, however, sorry 
that your better feelings had not withheld you from writing 
that which would be bitterly unkind if it were less absurd. 
I am sure that it was not written in any other feeling than 
that of regard and affectionate advice for me. Forgive me 
if I was led by my feelings into any opinion ot you that I 
ought not to have entertained, but in the name of God, for 
the future abstain from touching a subject, which it seems 
you cannot touch without violating tact and decency—and 
which if continued, can but put an end to the mutual good 
will which ought and should and I think always will exist 
between you and your affectionate nephew. 
G. H. Moore. 


A sore throat was not all that detained him at Calais. He 
had a rendezvous there with one of his creditors, a disreputable 
half-gentleman from the West of Ireland named — , who 
had lately sold him a horse for £100 cash, and a promissory 
note of £400. — was a chief of the Insh sporting under- 
world, and Mrs. Moore held her son’s association with him in 
particular horror. He was known as “the twenty tumbler 
man,’ which meant that he could drink that number of whiskey 
punch tumblers at a sitting ; but it is fair to say that Moore did 
not want to drink with him—none of the Moores ever needed the 
stimulation of alcohol. Their business was the promissory note, 
the existence of which the vigilant Mrs. Moore had lately detected. 
She had now intervened with an offer to buy the bond at a 
discount. Moore advised to make the best possible 
bargain with her, and the latter finally accepted {200 for the 
note. Some years later, asserted in a law court that 
the young man had promised him swb rosa to pay the balance 
of the £400 when his ship came home; but, however, that may 
have been, it appears that their conversations at Calais were con- 
ducted in a spirit of friendliness. 


Something now should be said about George Henry’s brother, 
who was still in the “ young hopeful” stage, and had gone to 
school at Priors Park, Bath, under the Rev. H. F. C. Logan. 
Augustus showed an extraordinary precocity in mathematical 
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subjects; but his character at Priors Park was so little like that 
of a scholar as to make his teachers fear that he was a “ faked ” 
genius. This was also George Henry’s first impression when, 
during a stay with his aunt at Bath for the season of 1833, he 
looked up his brother 


G. H. Moore to Mrs. Louisa Moore. Apml, 1933. 
Bath. 
My dearest Mother, 

_ Ihave seen Augustus since the receipt of yours enclosing 
his curiosity of a letter. | You have, however, not heard 
much of the gentleman’s conversation lately as I have or 
you would not be surprised at the tone of overwhelming 
vanity and self conceit in which it is written—he is absolutely 
overpowering. The other day he asked me to send a solution 
of some problem of his to Charles Kirwan at Cambridge to 
see whether it was correct, as of course many of Charles’ 
friends then would be able to decide. In this I saw nothing 
to object to and promised to send it if he could include it 
in a letter to Priors Park. Imagine my astonishment when 
I received a letter from him the same evening containing not 
the solution—but the challenge to the whole University 
of Cambridge to solve it—concluding by saying “ If they 
fail, I engage to produce my solution.” To complete the 
joke, the challenge was written in Latin—in the very words 
used by Leibnitz when he submitted some problem to Sir 
Isaac Newton. After this, as you may imagine, the letter you 
sent me was cold and tame—However it amused me very 
much, and I walked up to Priors Park the same day where I 
gave him a sound rating for his folly—and, as far as his self 
complacency would admit, endeavoured to convince him of 
what a fool he had made of himself. He had promised all 
manner of things, but I fear his conceit is almost incurable— 
with this exception, however, I think his character as a boy 
is very superior to that of most persons of his age, but that 
one drop of evil poisons every good and praiseworthy principle 
Of his nature. ... 

Your affectionate child 


G. H. Moore. 
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It was Augustus’ ambition to go to Cambridge, and in a 
further letter from Bath, George Henry strongly advised his 
parents to accede to the boy’s wishes in this respect. To help 
towards this he offered to forego £50 of his own allowance. 


George Henry Moore to Mrs. Louisa Moore. 
Bath, 1833. 
My dearest Mother... 

You send me a line from Logan in regard to 
Augustus. With the greatest respect I must beg to differ 
from you altogether as to its contents. I think the account 
which he there gives of Augustus highly satisfactory, and so far 
from his taste for mathematics being a humbug, I think 
his love for the science amounts to a passion and that love 
like his for any science is not a wandering very usual for 
boys ot his age. With regard to his running into debt, let 
it at least be recollected that the object for which he so far 
committed himself is at least laudable—and not an object 
for which many boys ot fifteen would be likely to run into 
debt. Altogether it is my conviction, and I was not at first 
disposed in his favour, that with the exception of very great 
self-sufficiency—his whole conduct and tenor of spirit is 
admirable. 

Your affectionate child, 


G. H. Moore. 


It was presently arranged that William Rowan Hamilton, 
Astronomer Royal of Ireland at the age of 22, and later the dis- 
coverer of the Quaterrion theory, should be consulted on Augustus’ 
pretensions. Hamilton who is still considered to have been one of 
the greatest mathematicians of all time, gave it as his opinion 
that the boy had not over-rated himself. “‘ A supreme genius ” 
was Hamilton’s verdict on Augustus, who when he was only 
seventeen published a paper in the Cambridge Philosophical 
Ivansactions. There is no doubt that Augustus’ talent was 
remarkable, and should have given consolation to his anxious 
parents. 

But Mrs. Moore’s nerves were now on edge; she felt that 
her sons were entering upon an alliance to overset her opinions 
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and wishes. It was like a betrayal, especially as her own affec- 
tions were so fully assigned to George as to leave little over for 
Augustus. Her fears began to get the better of her once more ; 
she convinced herself that George, instead of attending the parties 
at Bath, was clandestinely meeting his light of love (she is known 
to have lived at Cheltenham). Nevertheless, in face of his mother’s 
reproaches and recriminations George Henry held firm in his 
resolve not to disclose to her all his secrets. There was no de- 
ception, he said ; when he declared his readiness to marry even 
at the sacrifice of his own inclinations, he spoke the truth; but 
he knew no young Catholic ladies in Bath society. ‘“ But have 
you been to Mrs. Pelleward’s parties ?”’ his mother asked him. 
She had urged him again and again to cultivate Mrs. Pelleward, 
who kept several young Catholic ladies under her wing, including 
the aristocratic Miss (de ?) Trafford. 


G. H. Moore to Mrs. Louisa Moore. 
Bath, 1833. 
My dearest Mother, 

.... Tam not certain which Miss Trafford it was I 
once saw at Mrs. Pellewards. I really forget what sort of 
person she was, so that I have no prejudices to surmount ; 
therefore, I am afraid if my memory serves me right that her 
charms are rather below the surface. As for any further 
evasion of the subject on my part I must protest against any 
assumption that I have at any time done so... . nor will 
I make any promise about returning to Cheltenham or to 
any other place... . I will promise not to deceive you 
. . . . I will sacrifice much of my own inclinations to please 
you. If Mrs. Pelleward gives another invitation, I wall 
accept it, and if the result does not answer your expectation, 
it will not be for want of a faiy and honourable disposition 
on my part to please you.... 


Your affectionate child, 
G. H. Moore. 


But the post at Moore Hall brought no word of an engage- 
ment, and when next George Henry was heard of, he was off to 
F 
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Italy. Among other introductions he carried a letter to Nicholas 
Wiseman, the young Rector of the English College at Rome, 
afterwards the first Cardinal of the new Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in England. In this way Wiseman met the man who, as a member 
of Parliament later on, was to be the most eloquent Irish champion 
of his right to call himself Archbishop of Westminster.’ 


The Rev. H. F. C. Logan to the Rev. N. Wiseman. 


My dear Wiseman, 

Allow me to introduce to you Mr. George Moore, the 
eldest son of Mr. Moore, of Moore Hallin County Mayo... . 
for any attention you show him I shall feel very gratefu 
.... He possesses great abilities and considerable know- 
ledge, and did he possess any literary ambition, would I have 
no doubt, very much distinguished himself .... He was 
educated at Oscott, and I have no doubt you have some with 
you who are personally acquainted with him ... a brother 
of his is now studying mathematics with me... . he really 
is a prodigy .... Professor Hamilton of Dublin, no bad 
authority, declares he never met one of his age possessing 
so extensive a knowledge of pure analysis... . It is very 
rare to meet with two brothers of distinguished ability. 


My dear Wiseman, 
Yours most sincerely, 
H. F. C. Logan. 


On his return from Italy, George Henry continued in recrimina- 
tion with his mother, and this, together with the unhappy love- 
affair, drove him into a mood of desperate if elegant disillusion- 
ment, after the fashion of Byron. “The heart—my heart,” 
he says in one letter, “ A fig for the phrase!” It was almost 
inevitable, therefore, that he should decide to vanish into the 
glamorous east ?, there to do or die in the service of science. 


rT 1857, when Moore was in Parliament, Lord John Russell introduced the Ecclesiastical 
eee which sought to make it a crime for Roman Catholic Bishops to use the Titles of 
eir Sees. 


* His early poems show that the East had long fascinated him. 
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Hugh Hammersley to Mrs. Louisa Moore. 
London, 2%d Jan., 1835. 


I have received the favour of your letter of the 29th of 
December that to which you refer to our house disputing a 
credit for Mr. George Moore. I observe mentioned that we 
had a correspondent in Persia but that whenever he was 
settled we could establish for him a credit for {100 a quarter 
as you wished, but that for persons moving about, our Cir- 
cular notes were preferable; this credit, however, we can 
of course only give when we have correspondents, and we 
have none more to the East than Constantinople. 

I have seen it mentioned in a paper that an Embassy 
was going to Persia, but more than that I don’t know about 
it, I have, therefore, thought it best to send your letter to 
Mr. Scott at the Foreign Office. When I had written so far 
I thought it best to go and speak to Mr. Scott about the 
Persian Embassy and he told me its departure was very un- 
certain as to time, I therefore gave him your letter which he 
said he would send together with others to the care of the 
British Minister at Constantinople. So then I will add one 
from our house containing £100 in our Circular notes for which 
I will beg you to order a remittance to be sent to us, as your 
order of payment to Mr. Metcalfe nearly absorbs Mr. Moore’s 
balance. I beg to present my compliments to him and 
remain Dear Madam, 

Your most humble servant, 


Hugh Hammersley. 


The great design of the traveller was exploration of the Dead 
Sea, of which Europeans then knew little except what they could 
recall from the Biblical stories. Two years before this, Moore’s 
compatriot, Costigan, had died of exhaustion whilst making what 
was in effect the first modern expedition to this region; and it 
may well be that Moore hardly expected to return, for the belief 
was then generally entertained that the exhalations rising from 
the lake were fatal to life. Moore delayed upon his road ; for 
a considerable time in Russia, in the Caucasus, and he stopped in 
Persia and then wheeled back to the west, for visits to Constan- 
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tinople, Athens and the Greek Isles. His companion at the start 
was Charles Kirwan, of Galway. A note-book kept by Moore 
records that the two Irishmen were guests for a while at the 
Countess of Orloff’s stud farm, where there were boxes for 1,500 
horses, and that at the end of November they had reached Tiflis. 
In the following Spring, Teheran welcomed them. 

The record then ceases for nearly two years and there are 
no letters. Pages from Moore’s travel-diary are, in fact, cut out 
at this point. They would apparently have shown how, having 
been notified by the Cheltenham lady that with her husband 
she was following him to the East, he retraced his steps towards 
Europe for a rendezvous at Constantinople. There is evidence, 
other than the torn pages of the diary, for an episode which 
George Henry’s son, George Moore the Fourth, once summed up 
as “‘ very wrong ethically but from a literary point of view, how 
felicitous, how Byronic.”’ 

We do not know what passed between the lady and Moore 
in Athens and the Greek Isles, but it is certain that at their parting 
Moore felt himself betrayed. The reflection is found in a later 
entry of the diary: ‘‘ The love of a woman, that but yesterday 
seemed passionate and eternal, may to-day have passed, like a 
shadow on the waters, from her false and reckless heart ; but a 
mother’s love lives on alike through storms and sunshine, follows 
to the grave and the throne alike with unchanged and unchange- 
able devotion ; and yet for how vile a thing would I once have 
bartered my mother’s heart.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
THE ACTOR 


By Richard Flatter 


fe , following the Baconians and other doubting Thomases, 
someone were to come and tell us that Edmund, William’s 
brother, was the author of some of the ‘“ Shakespeare ’’- 
plays he scarcely could prove his suggestion, but we, on the other 
hand, might admit that it was not impossible. Or, if someone 
considered one or other of the comic passages to be the work 
of Kempe, the famous jester—well, why not? Both of them, 
Edmund Shakespeare as well as Kempe, were actors. But if 
those curious people went on to suggest that the author of the 
plays must have been a politician or a scholar or some other 
person not strictly in relation with the stage, we could not help 
_ smiling. 
Not only every scene, but almost every line shows the writer’s 
eminent knowledge of the theatre. Irregularities in the diction, 
such as broken lines, pauses in the speech, the meeting of two 
stresses, alteration in the tempo or rhythm—even small things 
like these, and these more than anything else, prove him to be 
an actor whom, already in 1592, Henry Chettle could praise as 
“excellent in the quality he professes.’ 

Shakespeare wrote his lines with dramatic and not with 
grammatical aims, and thus we have to read them. If we find 
“mistakes ”’ in his diction as far as the prosody or other “ rules ” 
are concerned, we should not try to correct them, but should see 
whether such a “ fault ” allows an explanation from the standpoint 
of the stage. 

But surely, the best way to explain things is to let them 
speak for themselves. 

There is scarcely need to suggest that Othello, before the 
senators of Venice,— 

“Most potent, grave and reverend signiors .. . 
speaks in another rhythm than he does when he, afterwards, is 
struggling with Iago, or that the first speech of Lear’s has another 
flow than his outburst on the heath. But as every musician 
knows, an essential part of the rhythm is the pause, and important 
as the pause is in a symphony of Beethoven’s, of no less significance 
is it in the symphony which a dialogue of Shakespeare’s represents. 
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In Hamlet, I. 1. 35-37, Horatio wants to be informed about 
the Ghost : 
«=. Well, sit we down, 
And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 
Bernardo: Last night of all, 
When yond, same star, that’s westward from the 
pole . os 


There is no doubt a pause in the rhythm. But as in music a 
pause in the melody does not mean a pause in time and measure, 
so it is with a pause in a Shakespeare-speech : The pause is filled 
in with action; the actor stops his speaking, but not his acting. 

What, then, during the pause in his speech, does Bernardo 
do? The next words indicate it clearly enough: He turns and 
looks for the star, pointing probably with his finger to it, before 
he continues his speech. 

In Othello, I. 1. 43-45, Roderigo remarks that, if he were 
Iago, he would not follow the Moor; Iago answers : 

“O, sir, content you. 
I follow him to serve my turn upon him.” 


Up till now, lago was speaking only about his own bad luck, 
how he was held back by Othello and how he hated him ; now, 
for the first time, he discovers to his friend his purpose against 
the Moor. Obviously after “O, sir, content you” he looks 
round lest anyone should be listening, perhaps he leads Roderigo 
a few steps aside, taking his arm—and only after he has made 
these mystifying preparations he confidentially, and surely in an 
altered voice, discloses to him his schemes.—The pause indicates, 
and demands, action. 


Modern writers and printers use the dash in order to mark 


a pause. In Shakespeare’s time the dash was scarcely known to 


aN Oa and yet, a simple dash is sometimes the key to a 
riddle. 


In Twelfth-Night, III. 3, 17-19, Sebastian tries to thank 
his friend Antonio : 
“T can no other answer make than thanks 
And thanks: and ever oft good turns 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay.” 
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The middle line, having only four feet, caused many troubles to 
the commentators. Furness, in his edition of rg0r, quotes 21 
suggestions how to correct this “‘ defective” verse. The solution 
lies in a dash. 

We know Sebastian—from II. 1—as one who is “yet so 
near the manners of his mother that, upon the least occasion 
more, his eyes will tell tales of him.” Here his eyes tell the tales. 
He is moved to tears, his voice fails and so he breaks off the 
sentence he was just going to utter: “And ever...” (I'll be 
your friend .. . or something similar) and only after he has 
overcome his emotion, does he start a new thought by starting 
a new sentence: “ .. . Oft good turns Are shuffled off .. .” 

In Macbeth, I. 2, 36-39, the bleeding sergeant, asked by 
Duncan whether Macbeth and Banquo had been dismayed, 
answeI!s : 

“Tf I say sooth, I must report they were —: 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks 
So they— 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foes.” 
One can almost see how the grim soldier after his words: ‘So 
they— ”’ lifts his right arm, takes a deep breath and then, with 
horrid laughter, bursts out: ‘‘ Doubly redoubled... .” 
The next lines run: 
“Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds 

Or memorize another Golgotha, 

I cannot tell— 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help.” 
He is exhausted ; but even before, in his last line, he speaks of 
it, we notice his faintness by the pause he is forced to make 
after: ‘‘I cannot tell—’. He wavers, he can scarcely stand on 
his feet any longer, he breaks off his speech. ' 

We often find Shakespeare, especially in his later plays, 
making two stresses meet : 

Mracvettel 5) 50. ee Bee ys Meme! 
“That my keen knife/see not the wound it makes...’ 
Vaile Geek ine en Be tr ee ow 
BO ne To give them seals/never, my soul, content ! se 
BNOTNC Ope Set Kl Sle are o¥t ie Danae oleae gS tear 
“This but begins the woe/others must end.” 


, 
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By such a meeting of two stresses, there occurs a little pause 
which, while the rhythm is running on, demands the catching up 
of lost time. The pronunciation of the words: “ knife—seals— 
woe ” is lengthened, in consequence of which the following words 
must be hastened: (—~~—). One could use, a little vaguely, 
a musical term and call this sequel a syncope. 

The actors who know the meaning of this—and Shakespeare's 
comrades surely knew it—will produce their best effects by paying 
regard to these little hints. If Lady Macbeth imagining the 
‘keen knife,” stops only long enough to turn her face from this 
vision ; if Hamlet, after the word “ seals,’ makes only a sweeping 
gesture with his hand before stressing the words: ‘never, my 
soul, content !’’—or if Romeo, while pausing for a moment, 
really foresees his coming end—and if he earnestly thinks of it 
no gesture will be needed—-: the actors will carry out faithfully 
what their great colleague had in mind when he inserted these 
little pauses in their lines. 

Three other examples might show to what dramatic purpose 
such a pause can be used: 

Hamlet, II. 1, 91: Ophelia tells how Hamlet came into her 
room and, without uttering a word, looked at her face : 

“As he would draw it./ Long/stay’d he so.” 
The word “ long ”’ is elongated, like a bridge, across the following 
gap ; it shows—or rather depicts—the length of his silence better 
than a redundant word could have done. The actor has only to 
enounce the word “long” slowly enough, and the effect, aimed 
at by the author, will not be missed. 

The same effect is demonstrated in the following line 100: 
pencle describes how Hamlet left her room, his eyes fixed on 

er: 
‘And to the last/ bended their light on me.” 

In Macbeth, IV. 3, 194, Ross is thinking of the cruel message 
ie has to deliver, the murder of Macduff’s wife and children ; 
le Says : 


ce 


-_- . But I have words, 

That would be howl’d/out in the desert air — ” 
Here, too, the word ‘“‘ howl’d”’ is lengthened across the 

following gap. The actual tone already of ‘“ howl’d out ” shows 

the deep grief which Ross has hesitated so long to express. 
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‘ 


So, in most of these “ irregular” lines, the dramatic method 
of inquiry will show that every “ correction ” would be contrary 
to Shakespeare’s intention and that the right enunciation itself 
will be sufficient to justify his aims which always are the aims 
of an actor. 


It is not necessary to explain that lines like these : 
“Thank me no thanks, nor proud me no proud” or 
“Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife” 
(Romeo, III. 5, 153 and 142) show, and are intended to show, 
the rasping tone of the house-tyrant Capulet. Or if Juliet in 
her desperation, imploring the Nurse, suddenly cries out : 


cé 


. Comfort me, counsel me!” 
we find that rage breaks every law and that Shakespeare rates 


the liveliness of his diction higher than the correctness of his 
verse. 


Even in the Sonnets we find lines filled with emotion to such 
an extent that the law is broken: 


‘ Richer than wealth,/ prouder than garments cost...” or 
“ Happy to have thy love,/happy to die . s 

(91, 10 and 92, 12). It is natural enough that, time and again, 
we find such emotional lines in the dramas. 


But in his prose, too, Shakespeare uses sometimes the rhythm 
for certain dramatic purposes. It is surely no accident that 
phrases like these: 

‘Will you, then, write me a sonnet in praise of my beauty ? ” 
or 

“Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth, it catches ” 
(Much Ado, V.2) show a skipping rhythm like a recitative in a 
Mozart opera, whereas a line like that in Hamlet, III. 2, 243: 


‘ Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing . . .” 
tramps along as if in Seven league boots. 


On some occasions we find Shakespeare making his characters 
speak simultaneously. We have no remarks outside the text, 
G 
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but this speaks clearly for itself. The most obvious example, 
among many others, is that in Othello, I. I, III-114: 

Iago and Roderigo rouse Brabantio out of his sleep and now, 
from his balcony, the old man rails against them : 


“  ,. . dost thou come 
To start my quiet. 
Roderigo : Sis, clr ol. 
Brabantio: But thou must needs be sure, 
My spirits and my place have in their power. . . 


(In this form the passage is printed in the Folio.) 

It is not possible to arrange the prosody of the middle lines 
if we look at them only as they are printed; but the difficulty 
disappears if, according to the clear rhythm, we allow Brabantio 
to say: 


99 


“To start my quiet, but thou must needs be sure...” so 
that Roderigo has no choice but to interject his threefold “ Sir !— 
Sir !— Sir !—”’ whenever he can into the middle of the speech 


of the old man who will not permit himself to be interrupted. 

It is the printer and not the author who is to be blamed for 
not having made the matter entirely clear. But the actor who, 
as Brabantio, waited until Roderigo had finished his “ Sir, Sir, 
Sir,’ before proceeding with his speech, would have failed to 
understand the hint his great comrade gave him by the unbroken 
rhythm running through the two half-lines in question. 

Usually, if one character answers the other, he or she finishes 
the line started by the other personage. Viola and the Captain 
(in Twelfth-Night, I. 2) are talking together; he tells of Olivia : 


“ They say, she has abjured the company 
And sight of men. 
Viola : O, that I served that lady!” 
In this way their dialogue goes on. Suddenly, however, a 
big pause occurs. The Captain answers: Olivia 
Dadam Oy 5 will admit no kind of suit, 
No, not the Duke’s. 
Viola : There is a fair behaviour in thee, Captain... . 
But as soon as we notice the pause, the meaning of it is clear 
enough: Viola makes up her mind very quickly, to disguise 
herself as a page, to serve the Duke etc., but she wonders whether 


” 
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it will be advisable to open her aims to the Captain. So she 
looks into his eyes, examines his face and only then does she 
continue to speak. 

So really we shall find that almost every pause indicated by 
a so-called “irregular” line proves to be a hint given by the 
producer to the younger actor, who may be quite confident that 
his old colleague, though dead more than three centuries, does 
not advise him badly. 

Instructions for acting can be found, too, in other peculiarities 
of Shakespeare’s diction, especially by observing when a character 
speaks prose and when verse. The most important hint in this 
connection is the alteration from prose to verse and vice-versa. 
But the treatment of this question would exceed the space given 
to this article. One point, however, may be dealt with in conclu- 
sion: the significance of the change from “ you” to “thou”. 

Normally, Shakespeare’s characters, say ‘“‘you”’ to each 
other. Only the Deity and, on the other hand, servants or 
similar persons, if spoken to by their masters, are called “ thou”. 
Friends, brothers and sisters, the craftsmen in ‘‘ Midsummer- 
night’s Dream ”’—all of them call each other “ you’, but only as 
long as the temper between them holds the usual level. At the 
very moment that a character changes, to a certain extent, his 
inner disposition, he changes also the apostrophe: he calls the 
other one “thou ”’. In this matter, there is no difference whether 
the feeling rises from the regular level to friendship or hatred, 
to love or contempt. 

Othello calls constantly Desdemona “ you’. Yet when he 
shows tenderness to her, as in III. 3, he calls her “ thou ”. But 
the same “‘ thou ” is used by him in IV. 2, when he rails against 
her. At the end of this scene, although he continues to abuse 
her, he suddenly calls her ‘“‘ you”, which indicates that he utters 
these most insulting phrases with forged politeness, thus increasing 
the abuse by ironical coolness. In the murder-scene, finally, 
V.2, as long as she sleeps his love is stronger than his “ cause”, 
and he calls her “‘ thou”. When she awakes he first endeavours 
to remain controlled and calls her “‘ you”’, but he alters it to 
“thou” at the moment his outrage gets the better of him. — 

In Much Ado, I. 1, Benedick, although joking with his 
friend, calls Claudio constantly “‘you’”’. But on learning that 
Claudio has fallen in love and is speaking of marriage, for a short 
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while he changes to “ thou”’, apparently becoming more intimate, 
and, in an altered mood and with an altered voice, he earnestly 
wams him against this imprudent step. The actor will surely 
do well to stress this sudden familiarity by taking the other's 
arm, or in some other way. ; 

In the same scene, soon afterwards, Don Pedro, jesting in 
the good humour of friendship, calls Benedick “thou”. But 
breaking off his jokes he sends him, speaking earnestly, away : 
he changes to ‘“‘ you ”’. Also here, the actor will be well advised 
to show in some way that now it is not the joking friend, but 
the prince and master who is speaking. 

Olivia, in Twelfth-Night, III. 1, shows hesitatingly her love 
to Cesario. First, she says “you” to “him’”’, but when the 
flame, burning in her, openly breaks out, she cannot help herself, 
and uses the word “thou ”’. A good actress will draw conclusions 
from this difference ; she will be reserved as long as the “‘ you ” 
is used, but will freely manifest all the heat of her feeling when 
calling him “ thou”’. 

Many other things could be discussed, many examples could 
still be given; a book should be written on Shakespeare as an 
actor, but it would be known to a small circle only. What is 
really needed and certainly could be of use to the living stage, 
is an edition of Shakespeare’s dramas, not, as there are already 
so many, written from the philologist’s point of view, but from 
the standpoint of the stage, as if Shakespeare, the producer, 
were to explain his texts to his younger comrades. 

Such an edition, let us say, of Hamlet to begin with, should 
tell us from line to line and, if need be, from word to word, not 
what the actors did up till now, but what they ought to do. It 
should give us all the hints, directions and explanations, inter- 
woven into the text : pauses, interruptions, simultaneous speaking, 
stressing of words, changes in rhythm, rising or falling tone, 
standing or sitting, earnestness or irony—all these things which 
Shakespeare himself, if we only know how to read him, tells us 
uninterruptedly. By furnishing such an edition, we would pay 
homage and honour to an author who really and first of all was 
wee he—at least in his sonnets—so deeply regretted being: an 
actor. 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 


By R. N. Currey 


Ni the same thing happened to me once, when I was living 

in the country. We were five miles from the nearest, so 

_we drank on Saturdays. There were usually four of us, 

but this time two had gone off by train to some show I hadn’t 

much time for, and I was left with McNab, the one member of 
the party I didn’t much like being alone with. 

McNab was a born arguer, so we’d hardly met before he’d 
started off on one of those arguments which lead up naturally either 
to a fight or a bigger bet than you can afford. I was telling him 
a rather queer thing about myself. You mightn’t believe it 
either, but it’s true, and anyway, the story hangs on it, so you 
might as well knock off listening at once if you can’t take it from 
me: when I reach a certain stage of tightness I can’t walk but 
I can run! 

I told him this, and he laughed at me, then went on to argue 
that I might think I was running, but actually I’d be covering 
the ground more slowly than a man walking. The action of 
alcohol, he went on, had a retarding effect on the brain. 

This made me mad. He might, for all I knew, have been 
right. But he was one of those blokes who have once been 
teetotal, and who have all the arguments pat. When he was 
too tight to walk he could explain to you how a teaspoonful of 
flour had more nourishment in it than a jugful of stout, or draw 
you pictures of the brain showing which cells stopped functioning 
after the first half-pint of mild. He always brought the arguments 
out as if he’d invented them, and to-night he was using them to 
put me in the wrong. I wasn’t standing for it. 

‘All right,” I said. ‘‘ We’ve got the whole evening before 
us. Let’s try it out. We'll drink with each other glass for glass, 
and get the landlord to chalk it up. Then the one who gets home 
last—both leaving at the same time—will pay the whole shoot.” 

He considered the thing cautiously, then agreed. 

It was a very cold evening, far too cold to drink beer, so 
we kicked off with whiskies. He was on home ground with them, 
and I began to get worried about being able to last out the evening. 
I drank a few to warm up, then worked back on to pints of mild. 

I remember the mild quite clearly. After that it’s less clear. 


ap) 
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We got back on to whiskies and at one stage were drinking pink 
gins. After a while I even thought I liked being with McNab ; 
but, when the others failed to turn up on the nine-thirty, I can 
remember wondering for a moment what was going to happen. 
At closing time, the landlord made us his guests, which meant 
that from then until eleven, when the train came in, we were 
drinking rum-punches. 

When we heard the whistle I went outside to see if the 
others had come. As I stepped away from the door I sat down 
with a jerk on the cobbles. I tried to get up but couldn’t manage 
it,—so sat there for a minute or two, looking round. The night 
was clear and frosty, and the air was cold, but—thanks to the 
drinks inside me—less cold than I expected. I tried to get up 
again, but had to make my way back into the pub ignominiously 
in a sitting posture. 

I gathered from the landlord, who came to give me an arm 
up, that the others were not on the train. It was the last of the 
evening, so McNab and I necked a black coffee each on the 
landlord and started on our race home. 

I was leaning against a table inside the doorway when we 
began on another argument. The quickest way was through the 
village, but I belonged to the district and everybody knew me, 
so I wasn’t wanting to be seen measuring my length in the main 
street. I wanted to go by a lane which made a detour of an 
extra half-mile or so; but McNab said he was damned if he’d 
go any but the shortest way. If I was too drunk to do the same 
it was my own funeral. 

He set off then with a silly, slow, shuffling kind of step, 
walking, as he always does, with his toes turned out. I stood 
leaning against the porch, not daring to launch myself. At last 
I pushed off and began to run. I nearly fell, but managed to 
keep my feet, and flapped along after him, wobbling from side 
to side—My God, I must have been a sight! I was wearing a 
wide-brimmed trilby and carrying a silver-mounted walking-stick. 
Still, I found, as before, that I could run and keep on my feet, 
and I soon began to overhaul him. 

“This is a gift!’’ I told him, as I came up, “I don’t like 
to take your money.” 

“You're hardly moving,” he gasped back. “‘ The poison 
is at present—collected in a single clot at the base of my brain. 
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Soon it will have diffused—itseli—through my system. I shall 
be moving at twice the speed, while you'll be getting slower and 
slower. A man once walked to York against a horse — ” 

_ He was beginning to develop his argument, so I left him to 
it and turned down the lane which would take me round the 
village. 

Every now and then I turned giddy, and began to run into 
the hedge on one side of the lane or the little ditch on the other. 
The weather was dry and the moon bright, or I should certainly 
have gone into one or other of them. As it was, it took me all 
I had just to keep on running, but at the back of my mind I was 
quite sure that I’d be back first and the drinks would be on 
McNab. 

Then I dropped the silver-mounted stick. 

I looked blearily at it, running on the spot, and wondered 
what the devil to do. It was a good one and belonged to an 
uncle of mine. It would be impossible to explain how I’d lost 
it, especially if somebody found it and brought it back to him. 
You don’t lose a walking-stick when walking home quietly from 
a flick! On the other hand, I knew that if I stopped to pick it 
up Id fall down. 

I decided finally that there was nothing for it but to try. 
I braced myself for the effort, and bent down for it. Somehow 
I managed, for I was on my feet again with the stick, running, 
and feeling, surprisingly, a shade more sober for having made 
the effort. 

After a few minutes I turned back into the lane through 
the village—the direct route—and looked round for McNab. I 
could see back for a couple of hundred yards but there was no 
sight of him. I ran on at an easy pace, pleased that I’d kept 
my lead in spite of the detour. 

I was thinking of easing off for a bit, when another wave 
of muzziness caught me. I had to push myself to keep on running, 
and I knew once more that if I stopped for a moment I'd fall 
down. 

I ran in this state for half a mile or so, then coming round 
a bend I found McNab. He was still doing his crab-shuffle, only 
slightly quicker than before, and he was a full hundred yards 
ahead of me. 

That got me rather. 
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In spite of my detour I felt sure that I ought to be well 
ahead. I didn’t put it past McNab to get a lift through the 
village, but in that case I ought to have seen the lights of the 
car. I decided I must have miscalculated. The detour must be 
further round than I had thought. 

I put on a spurt, and soon caught him up. He was making 
a special effort when I passed him. 

‘“You’re hurrying,” he gasped, “and you’re going—even 
slower than when you passed me before. I’m diffusing—the 
poison—through my system nicely. You’re running down fast 
and Vimeasing up... <5 25; & 

I couldn’t stand much of that. I pushed on and soon put 
a good hundred yards between us. 

Then I had again to pay the penalty of being known in the 
district. 

My aunt, sister of the uncle whose stick I had, lived in a cott- 
age at the side of the road, and once before, on a Saturday night, 
the four of us had wakened her as we passed it on our way home. 

Fortunately the lane forked just before you reached the 
cottage, and since then we had usually taken the fork that passed 
behind it, cutting back by a cart-track into the direct route. 

It was not much further this way, but I knew McNab wouldn’t 
come round too, and I was beginning to feel rather giddy again. 
There were gates too at each end of the cart-track. I managed 
to get the first of them open and then to shut it all right, but 
stumbled badly as I pushed off again. Still, I kept on my feet 
somehow, and ran ahead along the rutted track. Then, perhaps 
because I was preoccupied with avoiding the ruts, I dropped my 
stick again. 

Once again I ran on the spot and looked at it. There might 
have been a chance before of making up some story about losing 
the stick, but here, just behind my aunt’s house, it would be 
recognised by the first person to pass in the morning. The only 
thing to do was to try and pick it up. 

Once more I managed to get it, and was on my feet with it 
again, running, and feeling, as before, that picking it up had 
made me a shade more sober. 

The next gate seemed quite easy and I came back into the 
straight feeling very satisfied with myself. I couid see a good 
hundred and fifty yards back along the lane and there was no 
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sign of McNab. I calculated that he must be a long way further 
back than that. I ran on, feeling quite cheerful. There was 
not much more than a mile to go, and I was moving quite well. 

Then, rounding a bend, I saw the figure of a man ahead 
of me. As I came upon him it struck me that his walk was 
familiar. 

I rubbed my eyes. It was all I could do to keep my feet. 
It was the unmistakeable, hurrying crab-shuffle of McNab. 

I don’t believe in ghosts—as a rule. But this was in a lonely 
country lane, and at night, and I found myself remémbering all 
the different stories I’d heard. It really was most uncanny for 
him to be ahead of me again. It seemed impossible, unless he 
had been killed since I last saw him, and was using his new 
supernatural powers to do me out of the race—certainly I wouldn’t 
put it past him! I might possibly have miscalculated the distance 
round the village, but this second detour was no distance at all. 

However I tried to reassure myself, remembering how 
surprising it always is, when you drop into a tobacconist’s for a 
packet of cigarettes, to find your party a long way ahead. 

Still, I overtook him quite easily, and unless he could set 
down another relative’s cottage on the lane by magic, there was 
no doubt that I’d got him beaten at last. I felt rather giddy 
when I passed him, and was puffing a bit. 

“You've reached your limit,” he shouted, pushing up the 
speed of his crab-shuffle. “In another quarter of a mile you'll 
be done and I’m walking twice as fast as I was.” He started 
off on the old tack about the poison being now diffused through 
his system, but I was feeling much too giddy to stop and chat. 

“You’d better be thinking out how to pay for all those 
drinks,” I told him. 

I had nearly run into him in passing and was once again 
wobbling from side to side of the lane as I ran. I felt that I was 
drawing away from him, and, when I could trust myself to look 
back, was pleased to see that I was over a hundred yards to the 
good. Then I looked back again, and there was no sign of him, 
though the last bend was nearly three hundred yards back. 
Soon I passed a gate that showed that I must be less than a 
quarter of a mile from home. The dizziness had grown worse, 
‘but I had no doubt that I could hold out, and beat McNab by 
an easy half-mile. 

H 
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Then, I suppose, I must have put my hand to my head. 
I could have kicked myself for it. I put it up clumsily and 
knocked my hat off. 

I turned back—I can remember making a great wide sweep 
like a car—and ran on the spot looking at it. I didn’t want to 
lose it, and it would take nearly as much explaining away as the 
stick. If I’d thought McNab was a sportsman I’d have left it 
for him to bring; but I knew that if he did so he’d argue that I 
hadn’t arrived first within the meaning of the bet. On the other 
hand I was even more sure than before that if I stopped running 
for a moment I’d fall down. 

I tried to pick it up with the stick, but that was a job for 
a man who could stand still; and I’ve never done any tent- 
pegging. All I did was to push it to one side of the land. 

At last I decided that what I’d done twice before I could 
do again. 

I went down to it, and once more I was running, hat in one 
hand and stick in the other. Once more the action seemed to 
have sobered me, this time considerably ; I was, also, suddenly 
conscious of the cold. I hadn’t noticed the cold before, but now 
I felt very cold indeed. 


It no longer seemed necessary to run to keep my balance— 
though I didn’t put the matter to the trial—but I ran on because 
I felt cold. It struck me that McNab might have come up on 
me a little while I was hesitating, but it couldn’t have been much. 
I looked round, but there was no sign of him. Running had 
always come fairly easily to me, and it didn’t take me long to 
cover the last lap home. 


When I arrived my dizziness had passed and I was feeling 
fine. I was also, as often at such times, extremely hungry. 
I went to look for the cheese and pickles our landlady used to 
leave out if we were late for supper. 


I cut myself a piece off the loaf and began to eat. It was 
pleasant to think of McNab paying for all those drinks. It would 
be good to see his face when he came in. You can imagine the 
gloating the occasion called for. 


I was just biting into a piece of cheese when I caught sight 
of the clock. 
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It said ten to five! 

It seemed curious, as it was an unusually reliable clock. I 
took out my watch, and nearly tilted my chair over backwards. 
It also said ten to five ! 

I had left the pub at eleven... .. It must have taken me 
six hours to run about five miles! 

McNab’s arguments were absurd. They didn’t hold water, 
let alone anything stronger, but there it was. It had taken me 
over three times as long as a man walking. 

I began to look more closely round the room. Nobody had 
eaten at the table before me, but McNab’s chair was placed 
sideways and his knife and fork pushed crooked—as if he had 
sat there to take off his shoes. 

His shoes. My eyes moved over to the corner by the kitchen 
door. A pair of McNab’s shoes stood there, toes outward as if 
his feet were still in them. I felt very sure that they were the 
pair he’d worn that evening! I creaked upstairs and opened 
his bedroom door. 

He was lying across the bed in all his clothes, fast asleep. 

The thing was fantastic. He might have passed me the first 
two times by sprinting over the short-cuts—and I shouldn’t have 
put it past him !—but that wouldn’t explain his passing me the 
third time. 

Still mystified, I went downstairs again to take off my shoes. 
As I went through the hall I saw that his hat and coat were on 
the hallstand—I’d chucked mine over the top without noticing. 

I put out my hand to straighten my overcoat, then noticed 
for the first time that the whole of one side, shoulder, sleeve and 
thigh, was dusty and crumpled. 

Then I tumbled to it. ; 

No wonder I’d felt more sober after each picking-up operation 
—and very cold after the third. I must have passed out for a 
good three hours the third time, and that cautious swine McNab 
had left me there by the side of the lane. 


FAR AWAY 


By G. C. Duggan 


O force thought would wrest the truth. I must let the past 
rise up like a cloud out of the sea and like a cloud float 
before me, and the words that I use will shun the jargon 

of the present-day mechanical world or the language of the 
psychologist. Only so will nothing interpose between me and 
my childhood’s memories. I want to see as I did when I was 
less than eight years’ old. 


Cork—since I left it as a child, I have only been there for 
a few hours, and of that visit nothing remains to blur my early 
pictures. A house on Montenotte in a terrace against the slope 
of a hill. There is a high wall and a pink flower is growing in 
the crannies. Opening from the terrace are front gardens with 
iron railings and gates; I remember the gates for my forehead 
is still marked with the scar where one was swung back on me 
by Charlie Patterson—curious how the name has remained with 
me. I can still feel the warm blood though I have no recollection 
of the stitches which I am told were put in the cut. How steep 
the hill seems to me in my thoughts! Is there a church at the 
foot of it? A church—that brings back a picture of a buffalo 
tearing across a plain. Cork and the buffalo are to me inseparable, 
as though it were the City’s crest. But I know why it is so. I 
see the card which was given to me in Sunday School. Doubtless, 
there was a text on it, but only that fierce beast remains pictured 
in my mind. 

From our windows I seem to have seen the River Lee, an 
occasional vessel on it, and low-lying fields through which it goes. 
There is a racecourse in sight; white rails and horses with 
jockeys—the last may be only in my imagination, for there is no 
watching crowd, but perhaps the horses were at exercise. 


It is the unfamiliar that remains, for of my parents, my two 
brothers no contemporary thought persists. Yet I remember 
an old lady and a cat and a strange house, for the cat scratched 
me when I teased her, and the old lady told me it served me 
right. 

60 
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I remember spending a day at Currabinney, near Cork. 
There is a beach with deep sand; cliffs above it and down their 
face a wooden stairway with a rail. To me it seems very high. 
A soldier has fallen down the steps and there is a crowd of people. 
Our nurse says that he was drunk. I know not if he is dead 
or alive. Is it near here that a dark wood grew and in its heart 
the Giant’s Grave, a cupola-shaped mound? There are flat 
stones on it, that must on no account be lifted, for the wakeful 
giant is below. I remember sitting there and the nurse, a pale- 
faced girl, beside me: were my brothers there too? I do not 
know and they have passed to where their voices will not come 
TOP MEs 


There is a train leaving Cork. We are going to live in Dublin. 
I can see my Mother and my brothers in the carriage as we start. 
Is it because the day is early, my mind clear and intent with 
novelty that here they are etched out for me at last? There is 
a local outbreak of scarlet fever and to keep away infection we 
each have hung round our necks a little bottle with pungent 
antiseptic. The odour is varied with the steamy smoke of a 
railway train, for as the train leaves the station. we plunge into 
a tunnel, and my memory too passes into darkness, for of that 
journey and of our arrival in Dublin nothing more remains. 
Weariness like a cloud dulled the sunlight and no shadow was 
cast on the white wall of memory. 


Our new house was near Donnybrook and I want to see just 
the pictures that came to me in the next few years, not dulled 
by use or overlaid with boyhood’s familiarities. To one I can 
fix a date—July 1892, the ter-centenary celebrations of the 
founding of Trinity College. I was then 7} years’ old. I can 
remember standing in College Green with my father and seeing 
the procession passing. What remains in my mind is the venerable 
appearance of what I now know must have been the Senior 
Fellows—they do not seem to me so venerable now—and the 
splendour of the kettle-drums of the Scots Greys. 


Donnybrook (whose immortal fair was stopped nearly a 
century ago) at that time was still a village, that is to say, there 


was a green strip between it and outspreading Dublin, even 
| though that strip was in places enclosed within walls over which 
- no child could see. It had that delightful bend and bottle neck 
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of a street that has only been swept away in the last 20 years. 
At its narrowest part there was a veritable witch’s house, a 
diminutive cottage in which lived a little old woman, and in her 
window, tiny tin toys, from which wonderful little sewing machines 
are fixed in my memory. Inside it was dark and brown and 
fragrant for the shop was stacked to the roof with sods of turt 
for sale. Over the way from her was a more modern type of 
shop, where lucky bags (have they now completely disappeared ?) 
and entrancing valentines in their proper season filled the high 
panes with delights. 

Long gone are the horse trams. Who now remembers the 
trace horse for the long pull up to Baggot Street Bridge? How 
quickly did the horse-boy hitch on that stout strawberry coloured 
cob who seemed to revel in his task! Yet the Clonskeagh trams 
are more in my memory than those for Donnybrook. They were 
single-deckers and their drivers for me are but two, one grey- 
bearded and the other a squat figure with a red-grey beard. I 
seemed to have a dim idea that this line was a preserve for aged 
drivers. The tram stable was a mysterious place; one smelt 
the great sacks of bran, saw the water being drawn off the taps, 
heard the clatter of the horses’ hoofs on the cobbled stones. 
Beside it was a field where the horses were turned out for a 
holiday and nurses gossiped on warm days. A tall hawthorn 
hedge ran down the middle of it and near the road was an old 
lime tree. What a thrill of alarm did it give one to hear the 
galloping hoofs of the horses as revelling in their temporary 
freedom, they galloped past between the beech tree and the 
low wall along the road. The field is long ago built over, but I 
remember finding a cowslip there. 


Beyond the tram stable one comes to the River Dodder just 
above the falls where the mill race begins, but it is so tangled 
with later recoliections that it is impossible to separate those of 
childhood, so I turn back towards the city to Ranelagh, where 
was another of those little old shops that have passed into oblivion. 
Tin whistles, clay pipes and tin pipe covers were its stock-in- 
trade. The tin whistle brings back to me another familiar sight 
of those days, the legless man, said to be an old sailor. He made 
his round in a donkey and cart, the chief feature of his apparel 
being a dilapidated top hat. Doubtless he was himself very 
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dirty but children cannot, I think, have any natural antipathy 
to dirt, for he never struck me as repulsive. He kept white mice 
in the cart, and, as he played on the tin whistle, they ran in and 
out of holes perforated in his hat. It was an awe-inspiring sight, 
terrifying with a kind of nightmare thrill. 


Two more pleasant figures were to be found on our road, 
one an old gentleman who, we understood, had been something 
in India. He always had a passing word for us children, and a 
constant puzzle was the way he made his nose (of a rich vintage) 
crack for our edification—a trick of the fingers, but great was 
the mystery. The second had his stand in front of a terrace of 
houses withdrawn from the road: there was a rockery and set 
above, it was a toy figure on a velocipede. When the wind blew 
the wheels revolved and round and round went the legs of the 
tiny rider. One never wearied watching him. Years after I 
met on board a ship repatriating Belgian refugees a Chief Engineer 
who hailed from Dublin. Finding that he had lived near 
Donnybrook I mentioned to him the little cyclist. It opened the 
past for us, for though older than myself he too had carried with 
him the memory of that untiring athlete of the winds. 


Within a hundred yards of our house was a market garden, 
a little oasis with a thatched cottage inhabited by an old couple. 
I will not visit it after all these years. The builder will have 
swallowed it up, or, if the garden were still there, it would be 
shrunken out of recognition. The vegetables have faded from 
my memory but I can still see the rhubarb bed, and the old man 
who showed me how to pick the rhubarb clean from the crowns. 
There is a scent of lavender and a sage bush and mint and the 
sharp tang of thyme. 


Scents that live with us longer perhaps than sight: one 
day we visited a farm near Blessington, and were driven back 
in a high gig to the steam tramway by farm paths that ran through 
the fields. There was golden trefoil everywhere and nodding 
quaker-grass. In the hot sun the scent of the trefoil hung on 
the air. It has passed into my being. 

Dublin would not be Dublin without the sea that is at its 
doors. I can remember when I first saw it at Sandymount. 
One came past the Railway Station at Sydney Parade and there 
it was. The tide was in. The promenade and the baths long 
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gone were still there. It was too steep then for me to cross the 
wall and go down the steps to the shore : we walked along towards 
Merrion until we came to the cart ramp sloping to the beach. I 
still have the smell of the sea-wrack that the winter storm had 
thrown up and still the sand is warm as it trickles through my 
fingers. 

I look from our window across the road. The old man who 
mended umbrellas passes crying out to the silent street, ‘‘ umbrellas 
ge-meng,’’ so it sounded to childish ears: the knife-grinder with 
the sparks flashing from his whirling stone—a doubtful character, 
we were told, one to be watched all the time: and last the honey- 
man with his blue china platter on his head heaped with pale 
gold honey taken from the old-fashioned skeps, clean-white his 
apron and stately his step. 


The modern child whirled hither and thither in a motor-car 
will not remember. I of another age hold them in my heart. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


RITUAL PATTERN 


RITUAL, we may believe, is the earliest of the arts, the first to be distinguished 
completely, indeed, from the handicrafts. But the crafts right from the 
beginning were pleasantly engaged in the labours of its enhancement. They 
are subordinate, for the rite is, before all, creative. Across history and beyond 
record it stands, the earliest manifestation of man’s aesthetic consciousness, 
inevitable and universal. Indubitably, it represents a definite stage in self 
consciousness. 

_ __The ritual as a regularised ceremony, stablilised the tradition and moreover, 
instituted a formal appreciation of the round of time. Knowledge of duration 
linked heaven to earth. To attain true understanding of hours and seasons and 
their intermediary relations meant long patient watching of the stars, knowledge 
of the conjunction of life in earth and sky: a watching intimacy of wonder and 
awe. So early ritual grew out of a primal simplicity and dancing joy into a 
vast mystery of holiness, and ultimately, a ceremonial wrapped in a master myth 
telling of divine things becoming human and of a humanity divinized. 

We have, in practice, grown vague in our apprehension of the rite. The 
enduring and culminating splendour of its ordered ceremonial is dulled by our 
impatience at the monotony of its unwearying observance. Once out of touch with 
the peculiar truth that ritual declares, we ignore the singular quality of its revela- 
tion. Man’s imagination there, out of gesture and pose and the simplest elements 
of living makes manifest the most amazing assumption. In himself he finds the 
whole life of the wide world urgent towards expression, to reveal and to renew. All 
primitive peoples alike seem, actually, to feel in themselves the uuiversal processes 
of life and devise elaborate rituals to fulfil their own essential part in them. 
Dance, mask, drum and chanted music link all and everything to a few sacred 
simple, power-filled, symbolical objects. 

The churches and, indeed, most religions, past and present, have maintained 
the same profound truth symbolized in ritual forms and controlled and ceremoni- 
ally ordered by the calendar of the year. For the ritual and time have been 
interlinked since the beginnings of understanding. Since creation, in fact, for 
like all the other arts that followed on it is a creative process, renewing in its 
formalities the primary making of the world out of the divine imagination by means 
of the sacred hands. It is a mime of the mystery of origins. The holy imitation 
of the deific gesture renewed all things and thereby, through the splendour of 
imagination, man maintained his master-sense of the grand process of life. 

Creation was understood as essentially dramatic, the performance of a divine 
mystery play. The subject, as we appreciate its character now, was a grand 
revelation of dissolution and renewal, death and life, chaos and form. The book 
of Genesis describes it in seven acts. Strangely often seven comes forward as 
related to the secret energies in the world. Perhaps there lies some now forgotten 
mystery of number in ritual, in addition to gesture and word. There were seven 
- bright wanderers in the skies, the six planets of night and the one of the day: 
there were six working days and one rest day. In one myth the seven Greek 
vowels thundered in holy laughter making the world between Alpha and Omega. 
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Of ritual gestures, however, the very first was light-making. Amongst 
ordered and elaborated ceremonies that of Egypt, equally with the Aryan 
Veda, shows it plain. Out of light and fire came the first beginnings. So is the 
spark of heaven’s fire, alive in the flint stone, struck out to renew the Easter 
candle flames in the Roman Church’s ceremonial. In Egypt every morning 
the temple service began with a fire and light making, followed by the breaking 
of seals and opening of the door of the shrine to view the image of the god, 
Amen-Ra. Hymns were then sung, offerings made, the goddess presented to 
the god, vases of purifying waters poured, the god arrayed, the incense burned. 
As they told it in other terms, Creation came by the light of the divine eye 
followed by the word from the divine mouth. Such is the eternal principle of the 
ritual drama, first the light and then the word: we see that on our altars still 
symbolized as the candles and the book. 

In its fullest possible form, however, it is expounded in the vast ritual drama 
which we read in the book called Revelation—the Apocalypse of St. John the 
Divine. There is first disclosed the fire flaming hierophant among the candles, 
in the chapters of the book’s Prologue ; and then the door of heaven is opened and 
the visionary uplifted in the Spirit sees a seated celestial figure with a seven sealed 
book in his hand and the seven seals to be broken. 

And the ritual sevenfold pattern is there also, to make plain that the ‘several 
acts of that tremendous drama of reintegration through fire and thunder is 
strictly conditioned by the ceremonial law. Moreover, they are attached besides, 
to the various sacred objects of the Temple’s furniture, to ensure appreciation 
of the universality of the parallel in symbolism. Thus the dramatic order proceeds; 
The Day of the Lord and the Seven Candles of Vision; The. Door of Heaven, 
the Book and the Seals broken ; the Altar and the Seven Trumpets ; The Seven 
Thunders and the vision of the Ark of the Testimony ensuing ; The Angel Reapers 
of Corn and Vine and their attendant Messengers; The molten sea (the glassy 
sea) and the Seven Vials of Purifying fires poured out; The Crowned Rider 
arrayed in white and red (the celestial robe stained with blood), the Great White 
Throne of Judgement, the Bride and the Smoke of Burning. 

The general figures of the formal ritual pattern are plainly present. The 
naive elaborations of the Egyptian ritual make plain the greater appreciation of 
dramatic possibilities employed in the Hellenistic story and the reactions out 
of the East are revealed in the use of the names Babylon and Euphrates. The 
imaginative structure towers on high to reveal the new potency of energy generated 
out of the contact of many meeting peoples and cultures. Indeed the author, 
to make assurance of his ritual symbolism more sure, emphasised the sacred 
number seven doubiy, by giving most of the great scenes an obvious chorus of 
Seven angels, as Trumpeters or Vial pourers, etc. 

Possibly this may be taken as the culminating point of religious drama. 
It may even have been, as Dupuis (Origine de Tous les Cultes) said in his day 
a secret scenario escaped from the adyta of a Mystery cult, adapted for publication 
in the Biblical Canon. But already, long ere that date, the drama in Greece 
had begun to proceed in another course. There the Theatre was coming into 
separate being, loosing its bonds of contact with the cult, strengthening the 
significance of the myth and the exposition of the word. The Mask duly and truly 
with the Romans took on the subsidiary purpose of magnifying the Voice. So 
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a grand division took place in the dramatic-mimetic impulse. Two purposes 
became apparent, the one of Invocation, sacred, introverted, restrained, 
sacrificial, increasingly abstract and symbolical and intellectually learned: the 
other Evocative, expansive, histrionic, demonstrative, passionate. 

The public theatre had come into existence and lived on because it was 
popular. The priest was no longer the sole expositor of the creative word, 
even though he retained the dogmatic formula of the rite. But drama plunged 
into the incongruous mixture of living, and growing, and dying, to find a new 
word about them, though for long it bore the marks of its origins in the ritual 
dance and the initiatory forms and gestures. So drama grew closer to a new task, 
making manifest things human and expounding the nature of man. The way 
of young men and maidens, death, marriage, war and love, all things that end 
in the grave were its material. Strife and turbulence entered into the tragedy : 
comedy told the tale of a triumph through adversities, darkness to dawn and 
a glory beyond, but tragedy out of triumph fell into the house of the grave at 
the end, dropping from noon to midnight. 

Yet, despite this separation, the drama long held traces of the dangerous 
magical power inherent from the nature of its origins. Until near our own days 
the actor of Stage Plays was declared to be a rogue and vagabond and, moreover, 
was even to be declined the last ritual offices of the grave. Something of this, 
though not all, is explained by the frequent history of the dispossession of a 
priesthood by a new ruling class, after conquest in war, and the ensuing decline 
of the hieratic ritual to a roadside dance and mime. The expelled priesthood 
fell to the status of itinerant mountebanks. Of this, too, some hint remains in 
our records of the curious survivals of earlier primitive religious practices 
manifested in the witch cult, which for so long existed alongside official religion. 
Mask and dance were characteristic features in its observances. Perhaps their 
orgiastic rite expressed a human reaction from the dry abstractions making up 
authoritative religion. Furiously, ardently, they strove towards a closer sense 
of generation and dissolution, birth and the grave, desire, love and death. For 
that is eternally the drama of life. But their name and practice was generally 
abhorrent and their cult stamped out. 

The austere dogmatic passion which Dante’s art imposed upon his ardent 
nature, permitted, in his universe of poetic revelation a loving lover’s 
aspiration towards his Beatrice alone. Little wonder that the women of the people, 
gossiping as he passed, said that the fires and smoke of the underworld had seared 
his haggard face. Their cinders yet glowed in his heart. His ‘“ Holy Comedy ”’ 
took its way downwards through the Inferno of sin and despair to climb again 
to the world of sun and stars. He reached, at the last, the Pilgrims’ Path of the 
Galaxy in the skies and knew heaven and his beatified beloved. But the poetic 
myth had absorbed most of the suggestive sense of the theatre, the ritual pattern 
was absorbed in a correspondent order of sidereal figures. Perhaps its cosmic 
dance was almost all that remained of the art of drama. Yet the fact of its deri- 
vation from that tradition was acknowledged in its title as Comedy. 

The formalized dance of the ballet yet reveals a suggestion of the entranced 
absorption of the original movement of ceremonial mystery. There is ritual 
formality and stringent law in step and gesture. And still surviving in obscure 
parts of the world exist noble hieratic ballets and dance-dramas, productions 
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made up of mask and ceremonial garment and studied pose, phrase and gesture. 
They throw all those present, hierarch-histrion and assembled audience, into a 
world of powers outside the round of days ; the spirit of the race speaks in move- 
ments and words to the entranced common soul. All are possessed by the ecstacy, 
enfolded in the mystery and so purified, fed on bread of angels and divine nectar. 
Thus it comes out of the rite that the divine imagination works in them, trans- 
muting their being, giving them another life to taste. 7” 

Perhaps that curious potency towards such evocative magic is always there, 
waiting the flashing instant of release. The stage is possessed by satyrs only for 
a time, the god of the ritual truth reveals himself in due course. So once on 
a day, out of strange chance and change, came a revival of this peculiar form of 
hieratic art on the English stage. For this transformation the actor John Rich 
seems to have been the appointed vehicle. For reasons of his own he changed the 
Comedy of Masks—the Italian Comedy—from its customary use of antic back- 
chat dialogue spoken by consummately trained exponents of extempore, into 
a mime. It became gymnastic clowning, but with a singular plot to act out. 
His own part was Harlequin who, in the play (which fixed the characteristic en- 
during form of the Harlequinade as a chief feature of the Christmas Pantomime) 
was an immortal genius born from the egg, a lightfoot Hermes with a dark mask 
of invisibility to take off or on, and a wand of strange spells of trance to carry 
in his hand. 

That set the chief note of ensuing practice on the English stage, and the 
costumes, too, became static. The Harlequinade had become a ritual 
performance, a Christmas mime. It made a momentary relief from the adventures 
of Prince Charming and his Princess-to-Be. When the Sun and Moon are gone 
from the stage the lesser stars dance a little space for their own amusement. 
And they conformed fairly enough to the characters belonging to the various 
planets, the errant stars; Harlequin the Mercurial figure is obvious. But little 
less plainly is old Pantaloon derived, through the comedy mask of a Venetian 
merchant, from the typical aged, griping, doting, Saturnian self-seeker of the 
Astrologers’ Horoscope. Colombine is not less possibly made in the image of 
Venus: the Clown is truly and most obviously Jovial. 

For the rest there might be something further to be found out in the way 
of parallels but the whole episode was a trivial, if strange, manifestation of the 
ancient and enduring magic which animates the dramatic urge. The stage has 
inherited the appointed means to expound the mysteries ; sometimes consciously, 
most often unconsciously. Histrionic and hieratic, both draw upon similar sources 
in their far-off origin, and though parson and punchinello grimace and squabble 
together these days in wayside puppet show, in actual practice they are quite 
ready to join hands so long as their ancient concerns about the uses of ritual are 
well ou of the way. Have they then forgotten their ancient dignity and magic 
power 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus 
MICHAEL CLANCY 


By a praiseworthy act of piety, Dr. Kirkpatrick has erected a pleasant little 
monument to an Irishman of his own profession. 


Michael Clancy may not have been a great doctor, and certainly he was 
not a great writer, but he was sufficient of a “ character” to warrant his memory 
being preserved. The autobiographical story that he wrote, entitled The Memoirs 
of Michael Clancy, M.D.—printed in Dublin in two volumes in 1750—is no more 
than a tantalising fragment, but Dr. Kirkpatrick has been able to add a good 
deal to the unfinished narrative. 


Clancy, sprung from a County Clare family, was educated in Paris, where 
he had for tutor Dr. Michael Moore, the T.C.D. Provost who had saved the 
College library when King James’s troops were in occupation of the building. 
As the result of a boyish escapade he was obliged to return to Ireland, where, 
through the generosity of a benefactor, he was enabled to continue his studies, 
first at Kilkenny College, and later at Trinity. 


After concluding his academic course, Clancy set out to seek his fortune on 
the Continent, but his first experience was that of finding himself shipwrecked 
on the coast of Spain. He halted for a time at St. Sebastian and from there 
sailed to Rochelle, where he made his first experiment in medicine, treating a 
ship’s captain for a painful disease by means of a prescription he had found in 
an old medical book picked up on a barrow. 


We next find him at Bordeaux and somewhere about this time he probably 
took out his medical degree—but where it has not been established. Nor do 
we know the date of his return to Ireland. What is certain is that in the year 
1737 he lost his eyesight through illness, a misfortune which put an end to his 
career as a doctor. 


In the same year a play of his called The Sharper—for which he had solicited 
the favour, not unsuccessfully, of Dean Swift—was produced at the Smock-Alley 
Theatre. Swift sent the author a letter, as well as a packet containing “ five 
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pounds in small pieces of gold of different kinds, of which the largest did not 
exceed the value of five shillings.”’ 


Visits to the Continent and London followed, and in 1745 Dodsley published 
a Latin poem by Clancy. The following year he was back in Dublin, and there 
another play from his pen was printed, entitled Hermon, Prince of Chorea, but 
it is doubtful if it was ever produced. 


Shortly after this he turned schoolmaster, starting in a grammar school in 
Church Street, Dublin. In 1758 he was appointed master of the Diocesan School 
of Kilkenny and there he remained till his death, which took place in 1776. 
John O’Keefe, the dramatist, who visited him at Kilkenny in his old age, refers 
to him as ‘“‘a distinguished literary character’ and describes him as “‘ upwards 
of eighty, quite blind . . . polite and communicative, yet melancholy ... a 
large, well-looking man, with a great wig.” 


Dr. Kirkpatrick has been at great pains to unearth all the discoverable facts 
concerning this Irish worthy and appends a bibliography of Clancy’s published 
writings. It was well worth doing. 


Michael Clancy, M.D. By T. Percy C. Kirkpatrick, M.D. (Reprinted from 
the “Irish Journal of Medical Science.’’) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FINNEGAN’S WAKE. By James Joyce. Faber and Faber. 258. 


The publication of this enormous work must, at least, satisfy curiosity 
and speculation. During the last fifteen years specimens have appeared both 
in “ Transition’ and in pamphlets under the attractively plain and practical 
title of ‘Work in Progress.’’ Were these the foundation stones of another 
Ridleys, and would there be any slates off the completed building? Had 
Mr. Joyce some great structural plan which would make all clear when the work 
was completed? Would the jig-saws fall into place ? These questions 
tantalised and sustained his admirers. The writing of “ Work in Progress ”’ 
may be said to have taken place almost in public, and each performance drew 
a pavement crowd. Would the strong man ever extricate himself from the 
chains and formidable padlocks clapped round his biceps and smalls? A few 
years ago a number of Mr. Joyce’s disciples and admirers published a symposium 
on the book entitled ‘Our Exagmination round his Factification for Incamination 
of Work in Progress.” Mr. Joyce’s experiments in word mutation became an 
immediate influence. The Paramyth was all, declared Mr. Eugene Jolas, as 
he disappeared into the mantic night-world. What is this paramyth ? :-— 

I conceive it as a kind of epic wonder tale giving an organic synthesis 
of the individual and universal unconscious, the dream, the daydream, 
the mystic vision. In its final form it might be a phantasmagoric mixture 
of the poem in prose, the popular tale of folklore, the psychograph, the 
essay, the myth, the saga, the humoresque. 

The language of the paramyth will be logomantic, a kind of music, 
a mirror of a four-dimensional universe—explained Mr. Jolas. 


We have all a Babel within us and about us and there is no doubt that we 
forget too easily the minute incessant changes of speech, idiom and grammatical 
use. There are periods when philological and idiomatic changes develop a 
surprising activity. In America, for instance, the English language itself is rapidly 
changing owing to the admixture of races. One has only to go into any cinema 
to find that new lingual influence at work here. The modern literary cult of 
the vernacular has largely increased since the great war and is partly due, no 
doubt, to some instinctive realisation of the fact that the standard English was 
in need of replenishment. But city vernacular, unlike folk idiom, is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. Anyone who turns to Mr. Eric Partridge’s dictionary for 
the tremendous activity of slang and trench idiom during the Great War will 
discover how little of that ironic phrase-making has survived. ; 

The basis of Mr. James Joyce’s new speech is the vernacular, and that is 
the primary weakness of his choice. For when the contemporary cult of the 
vernacular has passed, a multitude of books, including his own, must suffer from 
the reaction. Nothing becomes more old-fashioned than the popular catchcries 
and sayings of yesteryear. Only time can discriminate and the writcr who 
snatches at every quip and crank that runs the street or lurks in the schoolyard 
for a season may be sadly disappointed. The Dublin vernacular of ‘ Ulysses 
had at least this advantage. It was, in the main, the traditional speech of a good 
number of generations, the speech authenticated by country idioms that came 
in with the hay carts. In his new work Mr. Joyce has extended his range, a 
range symbolised by the introduction of Mutt, Jeff, and other characters bound 
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for oblivion. The intentions of ‘‘ Ulysses,” though at first puzzling, are now 
tolerably clear even to the general reader. Into the events of a singte day Mr. 
Joyce compressed the idiomatic come-day go-day existence of Dublin. The 
intentions of ‘‘ Finnegan’s Wake ”’ also are tolerably clear. At any rate, one can 
grasp the formula when one has dipped into half a dozen pages. Taking Dublin 
once more as his milieu, he has endeavoured to symbolise the workings of the 
nocturnal dream-mind. The history of Dublin from the earliest Scandinavian 
settlements appears before us and at the same time this city is all cities which 
man has built. So, too, the vague, shadowy or grotesque characters which 
come and go are symbolic types, H.C., Earwicker, Here Comes Everybody, 
Adam, Eve, Napoleon, and needless to say, the incomparable Anna Livia herself. 
The formula by which Mr. Joyce achieves simultaneity and apparent universality 
of interest is extremely simple in its origins, though difficult in its achievement. 
Most of these who have read the fragment “‘ Anna Livia Plurabelle ’’ will remember 
that Mr. Joyce packed this onomatopoetic description of the river flowing towards 
the sea with the names of a hundred other rivers, hiding these names obscurely 
at times, suggesting them by double meaning or by the distortion of words. 
The same formula is employed throughout the book : for instance, in the lengthy 
epilogue in which we return once more to the Liffey flowing at dawn into Dublin 
Bay. This section begins with an invocation of the dawn-gods drawn from all 
mythology, Egyptian, Classic, Norse, Gaelic. 

The actual synthetic language in which the book is written is, no doubt, 
an attempt to represent the sub-conscious, inarticulate depth of the mind in which 
it may be supposed the very roots of language can be found. Here again, however, 
the formula is simple in conception. Mr. Joyce does not appear to have any 
particular knowledge of comparative philology and, if we are right in judging 
by the work itself, his knowledge of German, French, Italian, Norwegian and 
Old English amounts to little more than a smattering. By thickening his 
vernacular Dublin-English with foreign words he reminds us painfully of the 
existence of other languages, but does not recapitulate the philological history 
of English. His purpose has been to represent the confusion and apparent 
formlessness, I say apparent, of the dreamworld: and at the same time, to form 
for himself a medium thicker than ordinary English. This is, by no means, 
novel in itself. Most poets have found, at times, the ordinary devices of language 
inadequate ; the making of words, the turning of verbs into nouns and vice versa, 
the compression of compound words, even metaphor itself, are all methods of 
attaining heightened significance and concentration. All these devices are 
known too in prose itself when it becomes a heightened rhythmic art :—Rabelais, 
the English prose writers of the seventeenth century. 

It is significant that during the last ten years or so all critics have chosen 
one passage as an example of Mr. Joyce’s method. They have been helped, 
no doubt, by the gramaphone record which Mr. Joyce himself made and by the 
fact that the passage appears conveniently at the end of a section. 


Can’t hear with the waters of. The chittering waters of. Flittering 
bats, tieldmice bawk talk. Ho! Are you not gone ahome? What Thom 
Malone? Can’t hear with bawk of bats, all thim liffeying waters of. 
Ho, talk save us! My foos won’t moos. I feel as old as yonder elm. 
A tale told of Shaun or Shem? All Livia’s daughter-sons. Dark hawks 
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hear us. Night! Night! My ho head halls. I feel as heavy as yonder 
stone. Tell me of John or Shaun? Who were Shem and Shaun the 
living sons or daughters of ? Night now! Tell me, tell me, tell me, elm! 
Night night! Telmetale of stem or stone. Beside the rivering waters 
of, hitherandthithering waters of. Night ! 


The passage shows that Mr. Joyce is writing, as all good poets do, for the ear. 
It is romantic and, therefore, popular. And if one examines it, one finds that 
its romanticism is not particularly original. Even its wavering Celtic Twilight 
thythm is a mere echo of what poets have done with more subtlety. One has 
only to remember Robert Bridges’ “ London Snow”’ to realise that better 
rhythmic effects can be obtained in plain English. Mr. Joyce, however, is fond 
of these effects and here is another taken at random: 

The siss of the whisp of the sigh of the softzing at the stir of the ver 
grose O arundo of a long one in midias reeds: the shades began to glidder 
along the banks, greepsing, greepsing, duusk unto duusk, and it was as 
glooming as gloaming could be in the waste of all peacable worlds. 
Metamnisia was allsoonome coloroform brune; citherior spiane an 
eaulande, innemorous and unnumerose. 


Disassociation of ideas and the choice of the irrelevant rather than the 
relevant phrase have become so general as a mode that one can almost get into 
the state of mind in which meaning is not everything. Unfortunately, however, 
Mr. Joyce’s new language seems to demand complete understanding. At a first 
glance he appears merely to present us with disassociation of ideas. Actually 
the formula upon which this language is based depends on a knowledge of what 
he means. The formula is based on the pun, malapropism, and the deliberate 
distortion of words to secure double meaning. A pun must be shared to be 
enjoyed and every second word in this book isa pun. A first practical difficulty 
of course is that many of these puns depend on a detailed local knowledge of 
Dublin places and place names. ‘A glass of Danu U’Dunnell’s foamous olde 
Dobbelin ayle”’ with its jokes on Irish mythology, foam and famous, Dublin 
pronunciation and ye olde English, offers no difficulties. But “‘ Rovy the Roder ” 
is a transliteration which will only be clear to readers of the “Irish Press.’ An 
elementary knowledge of school history will help us out with agincourting, 
Willingdone, floddens, panickburns, bissmark, and most of us are acquainted 
with Dullkey, Downlairy and Bleakrookery tramaline. However, for the half 
dozen puns and spoonerisms which can be understood, there are hundreds to 
which we have no immediate clue. Here, however, is a fairly clear passage which 
indicates Mr. Joyce’s punning and word-play :— 

Not olderwise Inn the days of the Bygning would our Traveller 
remote, unfriendws, from van Demon’s Land, some lazy skald or 
maundering pote, lift wearywilly his slowcut snobsic eyes to the semisigns 
of his zooteac and lengthily lingering along flaskneck, cracket cup, 
downtrodden brogue, turfsod, wild-broom, cabbageblad, stockfisch, 
longingly learn that there at the Angel were herberged for him poteen 
and tea and praties and baccy and wine width woman wordth warbling : 
and informally quasi-begin to presquesm’ile to queasithin’ (Nonsense! 
There was not very much windy Nous blowing at the given moment 


through the hat of Mr. Melancholy Slow !). 
K 
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I quote this passage because it indicates a quality which is deliberately or 
accidentally indicated in the stage-Irish title, “‘ Finnegans Wake.” Anyone 
who has read Lover and Lever will have noticed that what is wrong with their 
work is not the idiom, but the crude phonetic spelling which still lingers on in 
English books dealing with Ireland. It is this horrible, phonetic spelling which 
causes such an effect of ugliness and vulgarity. Mr. Joyce’s play on Irish names, 
Dirty Mac Dyke, Hairy O’Hurry, and the rest of them would be more amusing 
if they were not a legacy from a ragged impoverished past. It is unfortunate 
Mr. Joyce has not thought it worth his while to acquire even a smattering of 
Irish. The odd Irish words which he uses are rendered in the debased spelling 
of the Lover-Lever school. And he does not even apparently know the correct 
name of the Celtic sungod. Anyone can detect this stage-Irish undertone and 
one suspects that Mr. Joyce has gone merely to debased conventions of late 
Victorian times, the music halls and the ditties of Charing Cross Road. He has 
undone the work of the Irish literary revival and given us something as monstrous 
and ugly as the later-day Abbey brogue. 

Assuming, therefore, that Mr. Joyce’s language is meant to be understood, 
his book presents an insoluble problem to the reviewer. Calculating that two 
pages, by careful study, could be mastered in a single day, the entire book, which 
runs to more than six hundred pages, would take about a year to read in its 
entirety. It is divided into four sections, two of which run to more than two 
hundred pages, and its form, as far as one can guess, is based on the romantic 
symbol of the River Liffey flowing through the night. How far Mr. Joyce’s 
restoration of the pun proper and improper from the conventional contempt 
into which it has fallen can succeed is a question in itself. One thing is certain. 
This incessant loading of every rift with a pun is limited in interest and in its 
power to sustain or reward the attention. It is possible that many of Mr. Joyce’s 
disciples may be secretly disappointed in the fact that this chef d’oewvre is in effect 
and enjoyment a completely ‘“low-brow’”’ work, showing a decidedly limited 
sense of humour and gigantic mainly in its trivialities, painstaking and industrious 
concentration on a very minov faculty of the conscious mind. But in the compiling 
of glossaries, commentaries, exegetical guides and fashioning of theories, the 
ardent among them may find something to do. A. 


J. G. Ropertson: Lessinc’s Dramatic THEORY; being an Introduction to 
and Commentary on his Hamburgische Dramaturgie. Cambridge University 
Press, pp. X +544. 30s. net. 

This posthumous work by the late Professor Robertson, edited by his 
successor in the German chair in the University of London, Professor Edna 
Purdie, may be regarded as the magnum opus of its author. As such, and as 
the work of one acknowledged by his contemporaries as the senior teacher of 
his subject in these islands, its publication is an event for all students of German 
literature. Its very bulk compels respect; the number of texts quoted and 
authorities cited in it is enormous, and we are told that many years have gone 
to its making. Its theme, the dramatic theory of one who was one of the 
greatest critics of modern times as well as his own country’s first important 
playwright, must appeal to every serious student of European literature and 
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aesthetics. However much, moreover, such a student may already have read 
and thought about Lessing, he will be sure of reaping a rich harvest here. For, 
to quote the artless remark once made to the reviewer by a London student, 
“ Professor Robertson can always be depended upon to give you things that 
are not in the text-books!”” There are many things here, new facts as well 
as new views, that have not yet appeared in print. 

Professor Robertson presents his material in three parts, each containing a 
number of lengthy chapters: Part I, The Hamburg National Theatre of 1767 to 
1769, which had engaged Lessing as its literary adviser and for which he wrote 
the theatrical essays published under the title of Hamburgische Dramaturgie ; 
Part II, Lessing’s Criticism of the Drama; and Part III, Lessing’s Dramatic 
Theory. A general introduction, in itself a masterpiece of learning and 
compression, traces the history of the drama in Germany, such as it was, to the 
middle of the 18th century; a short but magnificently “‘ meaty” Conclusion 
contains the author’s final summing-up on Lessing. Not all, of course, is new 
material; the “literature ’’ already existing about Lessing is vast ; how vast 
many readers of this book may now realise for the first time. The story of 
the foundation of the Hamburg “ national ’’ theatre in particular, of its promoters 
and actors, of its aims, and of its ignominious failure after two years of struggle 
and disappointment, has often been told; of biographies of Lessing, too, and 
of annotated editions of the Dvamaturgie there is no lack. The repertory of 
the theatre we have seen in print already, although not dressed up with such 
elaborate details with regard to casts, play bills, contemporary critiques, 
translations, etc., as Professor Robertson’s industry has enabled him to collect. 
The historian of the German stage will be grateful for information of this sort 
that is of little or no importance to the student of Lessing’s work and thought. 
But it is the author’s own lists of the German, French, English and other plays 
criticised or quoted by Lessing and his account of Lessing’s reactions to them 
that are definitely new and valuable. 

One cannot but stand amazed at the thoroughness with which Professor 
Robertson examines his material and at the painstaking industry which has 
traced and set forth not only the views of Lessing himself on each play or point 
but the sources used by him as well as parallel passages in other writers which 
may have influenced his judgments. We have it proved to us that many, in 
fact an unexpectedly large number, of the German critic’s statements and obvter 
dicta concerning his French plays and their authors came directly from de Léris’ 
and the brothers Parfaict’s histories of the French theatre or from certain French 
periodicals known to have been in his possession or within his reach ; we learn 
that his debt to older critics like Dacier and Batteux, and to the theories of his 
friend Mendelssohn was very much larger than has hitherto been realised ; it 
is pointed out to us that his knowledge contained some gaps not suspected by 
the general reader and that some of his views, e.g. on the nature of genius, or 
on Aristotle’s theory of the function of the drama, can be paralleled in other 
writers of the time. No chance remark, no turn of phrase even, has been too 
small to go under the investigator’s microscope. To give only one example : 
Is it surprising, Lessing observes once, that there should be priests who attack the 
theatre as the straight road to Hell. A foot-note by Professor Robertson informs 
us that there appeared in London in 1767 an anonymous pamphlet of 43 pp., 
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entitled The Stage the High Road to Hell, which was noticed in the “ Monthly 
Review,’ XXXVI (1767). In Part III Lessing’s dramatic theory and its 
sources are similarly x-rayed. No student of Lessing but will agree that the 
critic has never yet been subjected to an examination on this scale. Professor 
Robertson’s conclusions therefore are deserving of particular respect. 

There are those, especially among his own countrymen to-day, for whom 
the laurels once so freely bestowed upon Lessing have of late shown distinct 
signs of fading. The champion of intellectual liberty and friend of Moses 
Mendelssohn, who regarded patriotism as “at best a heroical weakness,’ does 
not commend himself to National Socialists ; his outlook upon life, we are told, 
betrays the limitations imposed on him by his century; his attack upon the 
classical drama of France has overshot the mark. German schoolmasters no 
longer include the Dramaturgie among their “ prescribed books”’; only a few 
years agg a young German research student writing on “‘ Lessing and Corneille ” 
had some very hard things to say about it and its author. In the English- 
speaking world he is probably best known as the author of Germany’s most 
charming comedy, Minna von Barnhelm ; a recent work on him by a Cambridge 
scholar has been described as the first English book on Lessing published for 
nearly forty years. It is gratifying to find that Professor Robertson, while 
admitting that ‘“‘ what Lessing has to teach us may not be as original as we 
used to think it was,’’ is none the less emphatic in bidding us study the Dramaturgie 
even now. For: “as a historical document, as a compendium of aesthetic 
theory the Hamburgische Dramaturgie is of the first importance. For the 
understanding of the drama of the eighteenth century—and that not only in 
Germany—its study is obligatory. For it is, without question, the greatest 
treatise on the theory of drama which that century produced. Its value in 
this respect is not diminished by . . . its lack of originality. Rather indeed 
is its historical value increased: for we are able to see how a first-class critical 
mind viewed the doctrines which dominated the eighteenth century theatre 
and the theoretical conceptions of the drama.” 

Few will be inclined to doubt these statements after reading the evidence 
produced by the author, or to withhold their gratitude from Professor Edna 
Purdie, whose self-sacrificing labour (involving among other tasks the verification 
of all references and quotations) has enabled this important work to see the 
light. M. F. L, 


DUBLIN THEATRES AND THEATRE Customs. By La Tourette Stockwell. 
Tennessee : The Kingscourt Press. Dublin: Hodges Figgis. 16s. net. 

So much that is vague, contradictory, and apocryphal has been written 
about the early Dublin theatres that those mostly interested in the history of 
them had almost given up hope of ever seeing anything in the way of a completely 
authenticated account of the Stage in all its ranges of influence and entertainment. 
Now Miss Stockwell, a patient and painstaking searcher for facts, who came 
to Dublin to undertake a difficult task, has given us a faithful and expansive 
work on the subject in all its aspects. She was quite competent to succeed, 
and she has proved her competence. Already she had earned high priase for 
her essays, Shakespeare and the Dublin Pirates, New Light on the Werburgh Street 
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Theatre and A Hand List of the Dublin Editions of Shakespeare's Plays’, from 
all of which she has drawn generously in preparing this more ambitious work. 

The book is scholarly, that is more instructive than entertaining (in the 
more popular meaning of the term), and the writer of it deserves congratulations 
for her diligence in research and for her analytical examination and choice of 
material. She has winnowed well, and after casting away the chaff she has 
garnered the grains of truth. From mid-eighteenth century, on, the harvest 
is plentiful ; but from that period back, to the opening of Ogilby’s theatre in 
Werburgh Street, there is but little to glean, and the earlier field is well nigh 
barren. As Hughes, in his Pre-Victorian Drama, reminds us, Dublin had no 
Pepys to write a Diary, and no Roscius to collect old play-bills. Of Miracle 
and Mystery plays information is less than sparse; so, unless some hitherto 
unknown MSS. are brought to light—like the Pride of Life?, which may have 
been acted in Dublin, although there is no indication that it was—we shall never 
have very much knowledge about those pre-theatre presentations. Some of the 
semi-religious dramatic pieces by John Bale (erstwhile Bishop of Ossory), too, 
may have been performed here: his comedy Moses and Christ, written in 1538, 
is in Marsh’s Library; but here, again, there is nothing with which we may 
support a supposition. 

The earliest play mentioned by the author is Gorborduc (presumably Gorboduc, 
a tragedy written in 1565 by Sackville and Norton under the title of Ferrex and 
Porrex). This was one of the pieces acted in the Castle of Dublin; of others 
performed there none is known, excepting, of course, those of Shakespeare, 
which, as Wilks says, were in as high a degree of estimation in Dublin as in 
London. With the coming of Ogilby and the opening of his theatre in Werburgh 
Street Miss Stockwell begins her work in earnest; and she starts right away 
with an authoritative passage to date the opening of the theatre in 1637, and 
so to refute all the earlier authorities who agree that that event occurred in 1635. 
But the Patent issued to Ogilby by Charles II twenty-six, or twenty-four, years 
afterwards can hardly in itself be accepted as pro or con in relation to either 
of the date-years. In that turbulent time anything may have happened: Ogilby 
may have carried on with his venture for a couple of years before Strafford found 
it advisable to secure him in his monopoly, a favour which, incidentally, he, as 
the King’s Deputy, had full prerogative to grant. Hughes and other “ local” 
historians or annalists (including the original compilor of the “ Annals of Dublin,” 
first issued by Peter Wilson and continued in Thom’s Directory) support 
Chetwood’s ‘“‘ hearsay’ date (1635), as does the cartographer Strangways, who 
marks the site of the theatre on his Map of the Walls of Dublin; but there is 
little reason to decide that they merely repeat Chetwood, because all of them 
had recourse to the St. Werburgh’s Parochial Records, and Hughes wrote the 
history of that parish. Probably in those records the discrepancy in dates can 
be explained. In the meantime Miss Stockwell has raised a doubt. 


1. The three essays were printed in THE DusBLin Macazine (July, 1929; October 
1933; July, 1928). : d ’ 

2. The Pride of Life, believed to have been written in the period immediately 
posterior to that of Chaucer. It was transcribed by James Mills, who 
included it (incomplete) in his Account Rolls of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, 
1337-1346. (Dublin, 1891). 
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With commendable clarity and conciseness the author narrates the story 
of the poet James Shirley and his consociation with Ogilby in his theatre (which 
Shirley managed during Ogilby’s absences). | She has searched for information 
in the Public Record Offices, and she has ransacked the shelves of public and 
private libraries; and from scripts and prologues—mostly from prologues—she 
has unravelled an acceptable and accurate account of the relations that existed 
between the management and their public. ; 

There is a well connected and documented history of the Aungier Street 
Theatre, of its rivalry and eventual union with Smock Alley; but the author 
has not been able to add very much to our meagre knowledge of its stage 
presentations. A general appeal to collectors might bring some new light on to 
the subject of those unrecorded plays. The reviewer has seen copies of The 
Dragon of Wantley (1738, Dublin, printed in 1763) and Margery; or a Worse 
Plague than the Dragon (1739, Dublin, printed in 1764) : these burlesque operas, 
by Henry Carey, with music by John-Frederick Lampe, were acted at Aungier 
Street and Smock Alley, respectively. An opera, The Beggar’s Wedding, by 
Charles Coffey, was printed in 1729, “as it was acted at the Theatre (Smock 
Alley) in Dublin.” ft 

Of the Smock Alley Theatre, especially after the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and the Crow Street Theatre, from its opening in 1758, there is abundance 
of material gathered from innumerable sources. Here the author’s task has been 
that of careful selection and chronological arrangement, after sifting truth from 
fiction, and she presents the stories without extravagant supposition or undue 
straining of her imagination. These and the chapters ‘“‘ The Audience’”’ and 
“The Playhouse,’’ wherein are described old manners and customs, wranglings 
and jealousies, riotings and quarrellings which at times arose almost to a pitch 
of civil warfare, make up the largest and most attractive section of the book. 
And so the record goes on until well into the nineteenth century, to the burning 
of the Hawkins Street Theatre. 

The Notes are amplified with a mass of important facts, conjectures and 
undecided matters, many of which are worthy of being stated or argued in the 
text. This is apparent in Notes 1 and 5, in pages 234 and 235, relating to Madam 
Violante’s Booth in Fownes’s Court. Apart from Margaret Woffington’s supposed 
first stage appearance in it, Violante’s booth is not of much concern in a serious 
work ; yet, in writing about it at more length than otherwise it deserves, Miss 
Stockwell does not mention Woffington in the text. In Note 5 she casually 
(or cautiously) refers to Peg’s age; but nowhere does she essay to prove or 
disprove the evidence of her stage appearance. The first authority is Hitchcock 
(Poor Hitchcock! he does at times lead us astray), and, as we are told that 
‘it seems probable that Hitchcock wrote 1727 for 1729,” we must assume that 
Miss Stockwell has decided, as others have done, that Woffington never appeared 
on the Fownes’s Court stage, because that supposed occurrence, or, rather, the 
proof of it, hangs on the date of Violante’s occupation of the booth. If the 
Dublin Intelligencer’s announcement, in December of 1729, referred to Violante’s 
first arrival in the city, and if Hitchcock did make a mistake of two years in 
his date, a very debatable point has been solved and we need have no farther 
interest in the ‘’ athletic woman ” and her doings. But, what about the authorities 
who substantiate the date-year 1727? Was Gilbert “‘ following the chronology 
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of Hitchcock,’’ or was he quoting from another source? His statement (in 
Pp. 319, vol. 2, of his History of Dublin) that “the large house in Fownes’s 
Court was taken in 1727 by Madam Violante ’”’ comes in the ending of his historical 
note on the Fownes family. Then, Hitchcock unwittingly substantiates his date 
with some important information which it would be difficult to refute and which 
we cannot ignore, although it seems to have been overlooked by Miss Stockwell. 
Writing about Violante’s “‘Lilliputian troop”? at Fownes’s Court he says: 
“. . . these she instructed in several petit-pieces, and as the Beggar’s Opera 
was then in high estimation, she perfected them in it and brought it out before 
ut had been seen in Dublin’’ (Reviewer's italics) ; then he names six of the youthful 
performers and the parts they took, and goes on to say: “. . . from the ‘ Polly’ 
of that day sprung the beautiful, accomplished, elegant, captivating, Woffington 
... . Before tt had been seen in Dublin! The Beggar’s Opera was sung at Smock 
Alley in March of 1728. Was not that its second presentation in Dublin, following 
Violante’s “ pirated’ version, with Woffington as “‘ Polly,’ at Fownes’s Court ? 
Hitchcock would not have invented that story. 

Believing that another edition of this creditable work will be called for, 
the reviewer proffers some observations: It ought to be explained, in the text, 
that George’s Lane is now South Great George’s Street; and that Fownes’s 
Court had no connection with Fownes’s Street—the entrance to it was in Anglesea 
Street, and it extended back to the site now covered by the eastern side of the 
Commercial Building quadrangle: Several engravings of Ogilby are extant, 
but of them the worst possible has been chosen for the frontispiece. (Why 
represent him with a Bardolphian nose ?): Pp. xvi—The passage beginning 
Except at such times . . . is not correctly quoted from the Youghal Corporation 
Book ; it should read, . . . Except the Mayor by giving leave to players at any 
time hereafter to play in the same Tholsal and by that means some of those that then 
come tn hither to see the said play do break and batter the windows and glass there .. . 
(It was the public, not the players, who broke the windows) : Pp. 40o—In the 
days of the old Irish Parliament the Lord Chamberlain of England had no 
jurisdiction, theatrical or otherwise, beyond the shores of Albion: Pp. 110—The 
illustration, opposite, is not the Woffington by Lewis, now in the National Gallery 
of Ireland, but a very doubtful Woffington by an unknown artist: Pp. 148— 
The plate opposite, from the Town and Country Magazine, portrays neither 
Dorothea Jordan nor Richard Daly; but another plate in the same journal 
(that reproduced by Jarrold, in The Story of Dorothy Jordan) does: Pp. 154— 
It was Thomas Sheridan, not Macklin, who wrote The Brave Irishman; and 
The Poor Soldier, by O’Keefe, was a comic opera, not a farce : Pp. 204— 
In line 15 read 1746, not 1740 (the authority for the Peyton incident is Mrs. 
Bellamy, in her “‘ Apology for her Life’): Pp. 225—The composite view, 
opposite, represented as being a portrayal of the Fishamble Street Music Hall, 
should have no place in this book ; being a highly imaginative sketch, drawn 
for the purpose of a trade advertisement, it is absolutely without any validity, 
and in no way can it be said to give even a suggestion of an idea of the ornate 
Hall of Music designed by a great architect, Richard Cassels: Pp. 325 (Note 5)— 
The Cobler of Preston (acted in the ‘‘ New Booth’’) was not by Christopher 
Bullock, but was a version of Charles Johnson’s farce (London acted) with a 
prologue and several new songs by a young Dublin author, probably Charles 
Coffey. Bats 
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IrIsH CAVALCADE. By M. J. MacManus. London: Macmillan. Dublin: 

Browne & Nolan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. MacManus does not pretend that this work of his is altogether serious 
history, although everything in it is valuable to the student of Irish history 
as well as being interesting to the less studious reader who enjoys the 
entertainment derived from literary cameos of bygone life and manners. The 
choosing of the material to cover a period of three centuries must have been 
an exceptionally painstaking task: the book averages out at about a page for 
each year, and those of us who know about the author’s extensive collection of 
Irish pamphlets and broadsides may wonder why he did not compile a three- 
volume work—why, having amplified and explained so much to help the reader 
towards an understanding of Ireland’s story, has not he drawn more generously 
upon his shelves of treasures? Probably a more comprehensive and ambitious 
work would tend to spoil the author’s set purpose of arousing in the English a 
real interest in Irish political history ; but, be that as it may be, the Epicurean 
will be satisfied with a feast which leaves the glutton unsated—which observation 
is another way of saying that this reviewer would like to have more of “ Irish 
Cavalcade.” 

The book has been arranged in a form unusual for the sort of subject-matter 
it contains. Every item is documented and presented in chronological order, 
and set in proper perspective by the author’s running commentary. The back- 
ground is Irish life—social and domestic, as well as political—and across it passes 
the cavalcade of figures famous (and some infamous) in times gone by. From 
Victoria to Henry VIII. is a long hark-back: both are here; one is “ being 
amused,” in 1849, and the other is prescribing the length of Irish shirts, in 1550. 
Between them come Cromwell and King James, Chesterfield and Goldsmith, 
Swift and Stella, Tone and Emmett, patriots and “ boot-leggers ’’ and women 
barbers, in a procession of dissimilar characters, all of whom had their real place 
in Ireland’s story. 

Most of the material has escaped the historians’ notice, and some of it— 
notably that which has been taken from the author’s private collection—is 
reprinted here for the first time. 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. By Paul Vincent Carroll. Macmillan. 53. 

This fine play, previously published in America by the Randon House, has 
now been issued by Macmillans in a conveniently small edition. It is a play 
that no student of Irish drama should miss ; one likely to be of great influence 
to future playwrights ; and as fine a piece of work as we may hope to come 
across in a long time. A play that Ibsen would have liked. Not primarily for 
its structural excellence does Shadow and Substance draw huge audiences, but 
because of its intensity ; the white heat of purpose that lies behind its story. 
The story is now almost too familiar to recount ; the conflict lies chiefly between 
Canon Skerrit—a prince of the Church—proud, arrogant, disdainful, and his 
little servant girl, Bridget, the symbol of, in the author’s own words, “ the 
Ireland that gave us Bobbio ’”’—the Ireland of true Saints. The Canon) 7a) 
man of wide culture, looks with loathing on the cheap piety, the emotionalism 
which he encounters among the ignorant people in his remote parish and the 
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scarcely less ignorant young priests who work under him. Intolerance is the 
Canon’s weakness ; those two young priests, though ignorant, do not deserve 
so much of his scorn. And when he comes into conflict with the school- 
master whom a little patience might have won—he is contemptuous. 

The play, as I see it, is the tragedy of intolerance. As the author, I think, 
sees it this is Ireland’s tragedy. The two strong intellectual forces, which, 
working in concert, might lead our people to fine achievement, view each other 
with distrust. Rigidity on one side, defiance on the other, aggravated by 
crowd, ignorance, lead to the destruction of that spirit of true holiness 
symbolised by the little servant girl whose life is sacrificed before the Canon’s 
pride is broken. This is the work of a religiously-minded man, and one who 
loves Ireland. deeb: 


KILLYCREGGS IN TWILIGHT AND OTHER Pays. By Lennox Robinson. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Speculation as to the interest of future generations in to-day’s work may 
be futile, but is not for that the less fascinating. What will be referred to ? 
What ignored? Where shall illumination best be found ? 

My thoughts turn chiefly to dramatic work and it seems to me that those 
coming after us who wish to know something intimate and vital of our times 
will find no better ground for discovery than the plays of Lennox Robinson. 
The soul of Ireland (if one may name that much abused thing) is in those plays. 
I do not know any other writer for our theatre who has achieved so complete 
an objectivity—who has the same power of losing himself, of “ throwing himself 
overboard,” as Tchehov says all dramatists must. It is because of this power 
that Ireland speaks so unmistakably through his work. There is nothing 
violently argumentative about the three plays in this volume before me. 
Quietness, atmosphere, integrity, are the words that come to mind. “ Bird’s 
Nest ’—the last of the three—tells a very simple story. Joseph Fehily, an 
ageing man, Town Clerk of Inish, centres all his hopes and ambitions round 
his motherless children. He must get them out of Inish: he must get them 
on in the world. For this no sacrifice is too great: he saves and scrapes and 
denies to himself and to his family much that would bring graciousness to their 
surroundings. Josie must win that scholarship for Vienna, Philip must get 
into the bank, some great opening must be found for little Hyacinth ; life in 
Inish is no life, for his children. The tragedy of this viewpoint, the loveableness 
of the man, the reactions of his children and of the other members of the 
household go to the making of a play that is full of beauty and of humour. 
Near the end of the play comes a touch that I cannot pass without mentioning. 
A young man calls at Fehily’s house: he is a bank clerk, and has come to Inish 
from the West of Ireland. His name is Charlie Daly. At the house there 
is another young bank clerk—a friend of the Fehily’s—Matt Fox who has always 
lived in Inish and is now delighting in the fact that he has been changed from 
the bank there, and is getting out of “‘ this stick-in-the-mud Inish.”’ Charlie 
Daly speaks—(‘ he is as like Matt as possible: good-looking, ordinary, well- 
dressed.”). “It’s a bit of luck for me coming East like this. Lord, I’m sick 


of the West.” 
L 
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Matt.: I’m going there. 

Charlie: God help you. 3% 

Dollie (a middle-aged aunt): He’s got a grand position in a bank there. 

(The young men stare at each other). 

Then later—Matt: (to Charlie)—You can tell me all about Westport. 

Charlie: Right. I can give you a few tips and some intros.—not that 
there’s anyone worth knowing there. And you can give me the line on 
Inish. 

Matt: There’s no line on Inish. There’s nothing to tell you. 

Charlie: Why, it looks a darling little town. 

Matt: Good Lord! : 

One thinks of the advice given by Ellen Terry ; “ build your picture of life 
from materials at hand.” That is a favourite subject with Lennox Robinson. 

No thought of building their lives has ever troubled the De Lurys of 
Killycreggs. _They—owners of a decaying Big House—are content to drift. 
For generations the eldest son has gone into the army ; the others have done 
nothing. And now, when, with the changing order of things in Ireland, twilight 
comes to Killycreggs only Judith, the elder daughter, and now owner of the 
place, can challenge life. She declares: ‘‘ There’s no room in Ireland now for 
places like Killycreggs for de Lurys and their like lounging and fishing and 
shooting. I wish we’d been burned out in the Troubles; I wish all our sort 
had been burned out.’’ And so she seeks a way of compelling her nephew,— 
heir to Killycreggs House,—to face life and work I think there are few better 
scenes in all Lennox Robinson’s plays than the first battle of values between 
this nephew, Loftus de Lury, and his aunt Judith. Judith is, for me, an 
unforgettable character; I love her bitterness. “ Killycreggs in Twilight,” 
with its autumnal tones, the inevitableness of its conclusion is also unfor- 
gettable. 

I have little space for the third play in this book—that delightful piece 
of gaiety—“Is Life Worth Living?” Sparkling with fun it has all the 
inimitable grace, the touch that proves its author to be in the direct line from 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, Farquhar. 


THE STILL CENTRE. By Stephen Spender. Faber and Faber. 6s. 
AUTUMN JouRNAL. By Louis MacNeice. Faber and Faber. 6s. 


In a happier and more secure period than the one in which we are all living, 
Mr. Stephen Spender would probably have devcloped and perfected the mild 
delicate note which is the most striking quality of his temperament. At the 
moment, however, it has become almost a point of honour among the young 
English poets not to blot a line or to appear too solicitous over the lasting phrase. 
In a time of insecurity and confusion verse must appear uncertain and confused. 
It is as if Sister Susie, during the Great War, should have decided that tacking 
was more appropriate to calamity than stitching and the neat finishing of a 
gusset an offence against the state. 

Mr. Spender remains the romantic youth astray in a terrible world. In a 
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glimpse of the arctic waste, for instance, he can sugges i 
and madness of nature. oe ae 
The continual and hypnotized march through snow, 
The dropping nights of precious extinction, were these 
Only the wide inventions of the will, 
The frozen will’s evasion? If this exists 
In us as madness here, as coldness 
In these summer, civilized sheets: Is the North, 
Over there, a tangible, real madness, 
A glittering simpleton, one without towns, 
Only with bears and fish, a staring eye, 
A new and singular sex ? 


His poems on Europe, the horrible bombing of defenceless populace, the rule 
of might and greed, are mainly generalised’ expressions of the despair which 
every sensitive person must feel. Common to these poems is a mood of passive 
suffering—Christianity, as it were, without its mystical compensations. 

I tell myself the shooting is only for practice, 

And my body seems a cloth which the machine-gun stitches 

Like a sewing machine, neatly, with cotton from a reel ; 

And the solitary, irregular, thin ‘ paffs’ from the carbines 

Drawn on long needles white threads through my navel. 


In a poem such as “ Hoelderlin’s Old Age’’ Mr. Spender shows that he is 
gradually reaching towards the classic English tradition. In most of his personal 
poems, however, he is, half the time, trying to extricate himself from the rather 
clumsy mixture of abstract and concrete terms which has been one of the results 
of modernism. He begins a poem on “ The Midlands Express’’— 

Muscular virtuoso ! 

Once again you take the centre of the stage, 
The flat Midlands. 

The signals are all down, the curtain is raised. 


After such a horrible muddle of inappropriate and hackneyed images, no poet 
could save his theme. 

Mr. MacNeice tells us quite frankly that his long poem, “‘ Autumn Journal,” 
which runs to ninety-six pages, is neither finished nor balanced. Most of it 
is keyed down to conversational level and held together by rhymes. In this 
journal Mr. MacNeice has jotted down his impressions during the political crisis 
last year and, because of its intimacy and topical range of interests, it is very 
readable. Mr. MacNeice takes us into his confidence. He tells us of his work 
in class as a teacher of Greek, confesses his boredom. The poem belongs to 
what has been called the new poetic school of reporting. But there is a complete 
distinction between journalistic reporting and verse reporting, a distinction 
which has been missed by many critics. The newspaper reporter in his enthusiasm 
is, in a sense, the real purveyor of popular poetry. He works at fever pitch, he 
expresses the excitement which ordinary people feel in a brave new world of 
radio, tennis courts and motor traffic. The modernistic poet is really in reaction 
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from the common sights and sounds of modern mass existence. His mood is 
denigratory, despite an assumption of cheerful perkiness and a cleverness of eye. 

Sun shines easy, sun shines gay 

On bug-house, warehouse, brewery, market, 

On the chocolate factory and the B.S.A., 

On the Greek town hall and Josiah Mason ; 

On the Mitchells and Butlers Tudor pubs, 

On the white police and the one-way traffic 

And glances off the chromium hubs 

And the metal studs in the sleek macadam. 


A primrose is only a primrose to Mr. MacNeice. A radio to him is merely some- 
thing you buy on instalment, something annoying that his next door neighbour 
insists on liking, not a wonder of the ether. In concealing his real emotions 
under a bright breezy vernacular surface, Mr. MacNeice misses the sense of 
catastrophe which loomed last year. This, however, is intentional, and he 
relies on the method of anti-climax. His work, like that of Mr. Spender, expresses 
the mental predicament of the English intellectual, that ineffectual Fabianism, 
which usually leads merely to intellectual dilettantism or a romantic interest 
in other people’s revolutions. 

Ireland still continues to worry Mr. MacNeice and he devotes a section to 
this benighted country. Mr. MacNeice is prepared, apparently, to plunge Europe 
into a catastrophic war to save the Czechs and other small nations, but becomes 
the complete moralist when it comes to his own country and adopts a manner 
which we usually associate with the typical West Briton. Europe may go up 
in flames but the Irish struggle against the British Empire has been quite a 
different matter. 

Nightmare leaves fatigue : 

We envy men of action 

Who sleep and wake, murder and intrigue 
Without being doubtful, without being haunted. 
And I envy the intransigence of my own 
Countrymen who shoot to kill and never 

See the victim’s face become their own 

Or find his motive sabotage their motives. 


However, in abandoning Ireland for England, Mr. MacNeice has obviously 
exchanged the frying pan for the fire, and this may account for his Fabian exaspera- 
tion. 

_ Mr. MacNeice proves that verse, rapidly written and packed with personal 
opinions and those exact descriptions which are usually to be found in a clever 
novel, can be as entertaining as prose and has the advantage of compression. 

And so to London and down the ever-moving Stairs 
Where a warm wind blows the bodies of men together 
And blows apart their complexes and cares. 


Here the rhyme is obviously a decided advantage. The string fits the parcel. 
A. G: 
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Forty Nort Firty West. By Ewart Milne. Cover and Six original Cuts 
including a Portrait of the Author. By Cecil ffrench Salkeld. The Gay- 
field Press, 43 Morehampton Road, Dublin. 55. : 
Mr. Ewart Milne has been a sailor before the mast and a labourer in American 

sawmills. Hardship and deliberate uncertainty can be casual sweethearts when 

one is very young, and the manual labourer in his dungarees has become as 
romantic a subject for poetry as the able seaman. Mr. Milne confesses frankly 
that in the work of T. S. Eliot (not, of course, the later work of repentance) he 
found the exact technique which he needed. Glassback, Bottleneck and other 
amusing characters straight from the fo’c’sle, including the customary sirens, 
play a part similar to that of Sweeney, Mrs. Porter and the other figures in Mr. 

Eliot’s modern myth. However, Mr. Milne has not forgotten the publichouses 

near the Coombe, nor the Dodder and the ex-queen of Spain’s daughter. He 

has a distinct prejudice against capital letters, commas and other little aids to 
understanding. His liveliness is undoubted and behind his talkative lines there 
is, as often as not, a jaunty or ironic tune. 

Sometimes I’m sure we’re heading for the classless living, 

sometimes I’m only sure we’re somewhere heading— 

in any case before we start again at building 

come my Nuala walk with me again and sing, Nuala, 

out of your muscular white throat vividly 

the blackbird most royal and the fuschia tree forsaken. 


The six linocuts by Mr. Cecil ffrench Salkeld are the best which he has done 
so far, economical, but imaginative in their rapid total effect. The last one 
depicting modern warfare is an effective combination of illustration and pattern. 


THE Famity REuNiIon. A Play by T. S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s new play of contemporary life has been awaited with some 
curiosity. His title faintly suggests a faded Victorian oleograph. But, to 
give Mr. Eliot his due, the title gradually acquires a mildly ironic flavour as the 
play progresses. ‘“‘The Family Reunion” raises some interesting problems. 
Can you make modern characters talk in verse, blank, free or otherwise, with 
any degree of necessity or credibility? Is there any point in making Mr. Smith 
ask Mr. Brown to pass the salt or the syphon in half a pentameter or a couple 
of anaepaests? Verse or rhythm is caused by a heightening of emotion and 
is, in effect, the expression of a high tension. If the subject does not require 
that heightened emotion, then rhythmic speech in itself sounds false. Other 
poets have written successful plays about modern life, but they have done so 
by choosing a heightened mood or theme, a theme in which the characters are 
swept beyond themselves by some predominating mood or emotion. They 
have been encouraged in this by the successful example of thythmic form 
developed by the expressionists. A good example is the American play, “‘ Panic, 
by Archibald MacLeish, in which Wall Street provides the requisite emotional 
tension. There are plenty of such themes to-day, for instance, the uneasiness 
of Europe, the fear of war, the sense of catastrophe. ee 
Mr. Eliot, on the other hand, has attempted to give us a family chatting in 
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verse and then at times to increase the emotional tension. The scene is laid 
in a country house : we have a dowager lady, several honourables, a young lord, 
chauffeurs, parlourmaids and most of the stock characters of the West End 
stage. These stock characters chatter away most of the time in what seems 
very feeble verse. Here is an example :— 
Violet: Really, Gerald, I must say you're very tactless, 
And I think that Charles might have been more considerate. 
Gerald: I’m very sorry: but why was she upset? 
I only meant to draw her into the conversation. 
Charles : She’s a nice girl; but it’s a difficult age for her. 
I suppose she must be getting on for thirty ? 
She ought to be married, that’s what it is. 
Amy: So she should have been, if things had gone as I intended. 
Harry’s return does not make things easy for her 
At the moment: but life may still go right. 
Meanwhile, let us drop the subject. The less said the better. 


“ The less said the better ’’—that seems to me the rule of modern verse drama 
which Mr. Eliot has broken. His irregular verse line is generally based on three 
main stresses and catches the idiom of everyday speech. But, as London critics 
have pointed out, it lacks the rhythmic snap and effective curtness of ordinary 
West End comedy speech. But there is a purpose in Mr. Eliot’s apparent 
trivialities. He wants to show us a number of wealthy, leisured people who have 
forgotten the spiritual foundations of life. Harry, or to give him his full name, 
Lord Monchensey, has returned home from his travels and there is a suggestion 
that on an ocean voyage he has quietly, very quietly, pushed his wife overboard. 
The play, however, is not a thriller of the usual kind. It is a study of uneasy 
conscience. Underneath the round of social activities there is this uneasiness 
hinted at and growing in tension. The play actually proceeds on two planes, 
outer and inner. At moments of tension the characters become a chorus, almost 
like masked figures and speak from their subconscious selves. 
We like to appear in the newspapers 
So long as we are in the right column. 
We know about the railway accident 
We know about the sudden thrombosis 
And the slowly hardening artery. 
We like to be thought well of by othcrs 
So that we may think well of ourselves. 
And any expianation will satisfy : 
We only ask to be reassured 
About the noises in the celler 
And the window that should not have been open. 
Why do we all behave as if the door might suddenly open, the curtains 
be drawn, 
The cellar make some dreadful disclosure, the roof disappear, 
And we should cease to be sure of what is real or unreal ? 
Hold tight, hold tight, we must insist that the world is what we have 
always taken it to be. 
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In these passages Mr. Eliot is most effective and there is in them that uneasy 
mysterious and slightly nasty mood which he has made so peculiarly his own. 
You are all people 

To whom nothing has happened, at most a continual impact 

Of external events. You have gone through life in sleep, 

Never woken to the nightmare. I tell you, life would be unendurable 

If you were wide awake. You do not know 

The noxious smell untraceable in the drains, 

Inaccessible to the plumbers, that has its hour of the night ; you do not know 

The unspoken voice of sorrow in the ancient bedroom 

At three o’clock in the morning. I am not speaking 

Of my own experience, but trying to give you 

Comparisons in a more familiar medium. I am the old house 

With the noxious smell and the sorrow before morning, 

In which all past is present, all degradation 

Is unredeemable. As for what happens— 

Of the past you can only see what is past, 

Not what is always present. That is what matters. 


Had Mr. Eliot kept to hints of an unseen world, we might have had a queer 
subtle play like the early drama of Maeterlinck. He has, unfortunately, objectified 
the spiritual fears of his characters and Harry, the central figure, is haunted 
not by Christian conscience, but by the Eumenides, and at night, drawing the 
curtains of a window, he sees the horrible furies. Most readers will find it hard 
to imagine that even a distraught member of good English family, looking from 
his window in this century, would see visible specimens of Greek mythology in 
Cumberland or Northumberland. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to suggest that Mr. Eliot has been influenced by ‘“‘ Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra.’’ He has, obviously, been working out problems of his 
own. From various hints in the play and the suggestion at the end that the 
hero may become a missioner, one suspects that Mr. Eliot’s real intention has 
been to bring religion in disguise to the West End stage, using, as it were, an 
emergency exit for that purpose. Why, otherwise, should he use the stock-in- 
trade characters of a West End thriller in order to show that all is not well with 
modern life? Even granting this, the theological confusion of the play must 
remain a riddle. The religion of fear and superstition revealed in the play and 
pointed by motor accidents is worthy of the Congo. But how can the casuist 
of ‘“ Murder in the Cathedral’’ confuse the pagan conception of Nemesis with 
the Christian doctrine of repentance ? AG, 


True Humanism. By Jacques Maritain. Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d. net. 


Maritain is renowned as one of the most eminent Catholic philosophers of 
our time. But he has also roused the interest and respect of many non-Catholics 
by his courageously independent stand over the Spanish controversy. The 
present work breaks the bounds of abstract philosophy, and appeals to 
“ Christians and non-Christians of goodwill’ for the realization of a social ideal 
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in human affairs. Here, clearly, discussion is invited on a wider basis than would 
be so were Maritain limiting himself to the field of pure philosophy. j 

Indeed, it would be possible to present the whole book as a measured polemic 
against the programme of socialist humanism put forward by the communists 
some few years ago—on the first page of the Introduction the author admits 
taking advantage of the interest so aroused in France to pose the problem which 
had been interesting a smaller body of thinkers for some time. Integral humanism 
(Why the title, L’Humanisme integral, has been mistranslated I can't imagine— 
“true ”’ suggesting a complacent acceptance of revealed wisdom, whereas actually 
the assertion of Catholic humanism as the ideal is anything but complacent, 
depending on a reasoned argument, the stress of which falls precisely on its 
capacity to integrate other values) is a concrete historical ideal formulated in 
accordance with the specific temporal and spiritual needs of our civilization. 
As such, it will be in the nature of a “‘ Third Age,” following the Christian Middle 
Ages and the great disruptive epoch which succeeded them. : 

The first chapter is concerned with tracing the great heresy of anthropocentric 
humanism from Machiavelli, through the individualistic liberalism of capitalism, 
and down to the atheism of Lenin. Chapter II formulates the general outline 
of a new humanism, which will differ from mediaevalism in that the centre of 
interest will still be in man and not outside, just as it was in anthropocentric 
humanism but with the difference that man will be actively recognizant of his 
dependence in another plane on the divine: it will be a Humanism of the 
Incarnation. Follows a parenthetical chapter on ‘‘ The Christian and the 
World,” then one on the historical ideal of Christendom in a specific epoch, 
namely, the Middle Ages, and then a formulation of an analogous ideal for the 
age we are now entering on. A sixth chapter deals with the possibilities of 
bringing this order into existence, and the book closes with discussion of action 
in ‘“‘ The more immediate Future.” 

It is impossible in so brief a summary to do justice to Maritain’s position. 
It proceeds from a reasoned consideration of the available thought and pronounce- 
ments on contemporary socio-political trends; it is illustrated throughout by 
quotations from Marx and Lenin and, to a slightly lesser extent, from the 
theoreticians of opposing doctrines. 

From a communist point of view there is nothing inconceivable in the thesis 
that a new age of faith will succeed the materialism essential in the immediate 
struggle to build a classless society. Communists have always left the question 
of what follows open in that vague phrase: the dialectical conflict will be 
transferred to a higher plane. As Maritain points out, sexual dissoluteness in 
morals (he might have added “ modernism” in art, ultra-leftism in politics), 
have each in turn been declared ‘‘ petty-bourgeois,” is it not possible that some 
day “a successor to Lenin will proclaim, and with yet more justification, that 
atheism is a product of bourgeois decadence ?”’ (p. 58). Anyway, many observers 
record that modern Russia exhibits increasing tendencies towards a spiritual 
revival—see the Webbs’ Soviet Communism, a new Civilization ? and also Malle. 
Iswolsky’s interesting little book, L’homme, 1936 (translated Soviet Man—Now, 
Sheed and Ward). The progress of certain individual communists outside Russia, 
Gide and Silone are examples, indicate corresponding trends. And although 
Maritain stresses the intransigent atheism of Lenin, he could have found passages 
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in State and Revolution, as also in Engels’s Anti-Diihring, which, in describing 
the extension of personal freedom that will succeed the transition period and 
the “ withering away of the state,’’ leave the door open for such a development. 
If an affirmation of transcendental values is to come, Catholicism is likely to be 
a potent influence, rather than another religion—if for no better reason, because 
it has had greater experience of integrating values in westernized civilization. 

_ _So far, so good. But when, after this enticing outline of a new epoch in 
civilization, legitimate curiosity prompts us to enquire how this transformation 
is to be brought about, we are a little disappointed. Reading the final chapters, 
we have increasingly the expectation that we are coming down to concrete 
proposals, and yet we are continually held at a distance, and finally left 
practically in the air with the statement that the author is not in a position 
to tell people what to do or not to do, that ‘‘ this will depend on circumstances.”’ 
True, he does advocate formation of centres to diffuse the idea of the personalist 
revolution, and to work towards concrete human good in society—but how this 
latter programme is to be carried out is the question. Apparently there is to 
be co-operation with all persons of ‘‘ goodwill,’ and on page 270 he (guardedly) 
accepts the “‘outstretched hand ” of later communist policy; I have not found a 
passage where he does as much for the fascists. It is expressly stated that the 
new Christian order will be a classless society (p. 196) and ‘‘ a régime subsequent 
to the liquidation of capitalism ’”’ (p. 184). Here Maritain would seem to lean 
towards the communist ideal, since fascism, while insisting on enforced co-operation 
between labour and capital, has never claimed to liquidate capitalism as such. 
Again, in the admirable discussion on private property, Maritain claims that the 
individual’s ‘“‘ natural right’ to private ownership, asserted by Aquinas, may 
be preserved under the conditions of modern industrialism by an extension of 
the principle of the co-operatives. But this is just the theory of the collective 
farms in the U.S.S.R. and also, ideally, of the sovietized factories—I am not 
speaking of the present emphasis on state-control, which may or may not be 
unavoidable, but of long-term objectives such as Maritain is concerned with. 

Maritain is studiously critical on divergent grounds of both fascism and 
communism as at present constituted, because of their exclusive emphasis on 
worldly things. His ultimate ideal of supra-class, supra-national harmony, 
however, appears closer to that of the communists than of the fascists: since 
for fascism the state is an end, not a means as it is for communism, and, moreover, 
fascism asserts the undesirability, and unpracticability, of permanent peace. Where 
Maritain disagrees with the communists is in practical policy: firstly, in their 
atheism—which he himself suggests may be transitory ; and secondly, in their 
doctrine of the class-war. But in a future classless society clearly there will be 
no need or possibility of class-war. 

Marx’s contribution to social theory was to take political issues outside 
philosophy and to show on economic grounds not only the desirability of the 
abolition of classes by means of the class-war, but its necessity. Thus any effcctive 
refutation of his doctrines must do so on economic grounds as well as philosophical. 
This Maritain does not attempt, nor does he offer any convincing alternative 
means towards his classless society. Does he mean the capitalists are going to 
liquidate themselves ? 


I don’t know whether Maritain has clarified his position on practical issues 
M 
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elsewhere since the original publication of this book (1936). Perhaps he considers 
it unnecessary. But it seems a pity that a work of which the general scheme 
is so instructive should be so ambiguous in detail. To-day surely is a time of 
choice. On the one hand is the way of authoritarianism on the fascist model, 
at its best stabilization of the capitalist status quo, as in Portugal, at its worst, 
endless imperialist expansion ; on the other, refusal of all but the most temporary 
co-operation with capitalism—the way of effective revolution. 
GRATTAN FREYER. 


REASON IN Poritics. By K. B. Smellie. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 

This closely-packed work falls into two almost exactly equal parts. In the 
first half Mr. Smellie rapidly surveys European political thought from Plato to 
Marx, in the second he discusses some of the problems which to-day crowd thick 
upon us, and analyses the fundamental principles which must underlie our 
decisions. In performing these tasks he does not confine himself within narrow 
limits, for holding that every political philosopher of importance was directly 
influenced by the metaphysical movements of his time, he strives by epigram 
and apt illustration to make comprehensible to the plain man the first principles 
of the various philosophical theories which have in turn dominated European 
thought. 

The first part of the book is a good piece of well-proportioned compression, 
though naturally two thousand years of political thinking cannot be packed into 
a hundred odd pages without some sacrifice. | While Dante, Machiavelli and 
Burke are only alluded to in passing, Goodwin and Fichte are not mentioned at 
all. 

In the second half Mr. Smellie comes to grips with political fundamentals, 
and if he does not formulate a complete political creed, he at least cuts away 
much of the undergrowth produced by muddled thinking and indicates the (some- 
times conflicting) lines on which it is suggested certain questions should be solved. 

Occasionally, perhaps, his attitude might be attacked for verging on scholarly 
agnosticism, but if this 1s a fault, he provides a defence for himself by summarizing 
the argument developed by Mannheim in “‘ Ideology and Utopia.’’ A recognition 
of the causes influencing thought need not destroy its validity, and the varying 
insights provided by different social, political or philosophical standpoints may 
turn out to be complementary rather than contradictory. 

The essential political problem, as Mr. Smellie conceives it, can be stated in 
several ways. What is the place of coercion in society ? Or, how are we to 
secure that sphere of voluntary action in the exercise of which a man will be 
protected by law, and without which the growth of individual wisdom is 
impossible? Men universally agree that there must be law to maintain certain 
conditions of life, for the State, though it cannot make men good, can make 
goodness possible. But he admits that the provision by the State of the con- 
ditions which would enable men’s capacities of will and reason to be used to the 
best advantage, is a complex matter. For instance, it seems that democracy 
can only function successfully when there is sufficient agreement on funda- 
mentals for the minority on any question to be prepared to yield gracefully 
to the final decision. But when such conditions are non-existent, there is 
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the temptation to secure them even at the cost of severely limiting the individual’s 
freedom—while, of course, there is no guarantee that when the necessary 
unity is won, democracy will be permitted to emerge. Again in the economic 
sphere are we to depend on the institution of private property and the play 
of the market to secure the most efficient utilisation of material resources, 
or, are we in the interests of fair play and democracy, to throw on the State 
the burdensome responsibility of organizing production and distribution ? 
Lastly, in the sphere of international relations, is it possible to eliminate force 
which fulfills an indispensable function, the supersession of decayed sovereign 
authority by vital ones, and yet provide for those changes which the constantly 
changing nature of things demands? To none of those questions does Mr. 
Smellie supply a ready-made answer, but he at least poses them clearly and shows 
us the implications of some of the solutions we may adopt. j 


SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS: Education under the Nazis. By Erika Mann. 
With an Introduction by Thomas Mann. Lindsay Drummond. London. 
58. 

A brief but comprehensive account of the educational transformation of 
Germany by National Socialist methods. The recent fame of German schools, 
for progressive enlightenment, makes the Nazi achievement an impressive proof 
of the destructive efficiency of legislation and propaganda, directed at the roots 
of cultural tradition. “The Fihrer’s best chance lay from the very beginning 
in the inexperience and easy credulity of youth. It was his ambition, as it must 
be, any dictator’s, to take possession of that most fertile field for dictators, the 
country’s youth. Not because the young are ignorant but because whoever 
has them has the adults of to-morrow and can flatter himself he is lord of the 
future.’ We are shown, in fact, the modern German annexation method, turned 
towards time instead of space. The creation of a robot population, constructed 
to offer Hitler the lordship of the future, makes a dreary and harrowing spectacle. 
We are shown the human material in the process of transformation. The German 
child looks forth from the facts and photographs of this book with an expression 
indescribably pitiable. Fraulein Mann has succeeded in sympathetically conveying 
to us the pathos of a robot in the making. 

“So far, the average German child is neither unhappy nor even rebellious ” 
. . . “ The isolation of the Nazi world prevents the growing child from seeing 
things as they are, and so from unhappiness.” 

The educational system is admirably complete, for not only is it constructed 
to mechanize mental and bodily energies, but also to compress the dangerous 
and unruly imagination of youth into motive power for destruction. Youthful 
Teutonic romanticism has been given a material substitute for the lost ideals 
of culture and progression. 

‘Education in relation to weapons (says a German high-school principal, 
quoted in this book) is no special branch of German education, rather it is in 
point of fact the very core of our future education.” Outward from this rotten 
“* core ’’ of conscious retrogression, spreads ceaselessly the corruption of all moral 
and cultural values, and breathing this corruption the Nazi child pursues his 
daily life. His sensitive imagination is fired by the phosphorescence of an ideal 
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long dead and buried, in the progressive sands of man’s metaphysical development. 
This is the diabolic spark that galvanizes these robot reconstructions of tribalism. 
This is the power that gives speed and motion to their metallic caricature of 
virtues that were once the outcome of man’s strivings after racial maturity, 
and to their nightmare pantomine of aboriginal brutalities. Daily and hourly, 
the imaginative and emotional life of the Nazi child, systematically segregated 
from the influences of religion, culture and family life, is being transformed by 
organized hypnotic direction, into a gangster romanticism, a hysterical power- 
worship. 

Combats despair, one can only say that the brutal efficiency of the system 
leaves little room for the exuberant compensations of moral liberty, or satiated 
animal spirits, such as the inhabitants of a gangsters’ paradise might reasonably 
expect. The idol of the Nazi State makes stern demands on the perverted 
consciences of its neophytes. The criminal standards of ‘“‘ toughness’’ and 
“wideness’” can be as grimly exacting as the prohibitions of the narrowest 
forms of religion, and communal dispensation from moral scruple inevitably 
adds to the individual’s fear of the community. ; 

Neither is there much scope for the “ play-spirit ’”’ in a system of which the 
ultimate aim is mass-murder, and which drills its pupils from cradle to manhood 
under the shadow of death. Intensified physical training subjugated to military 
ends, and unremittent death-dealing researches, are guaranteed in the end to 
damp even the natural ardour of untrammelled youth for “ playing at soldiers.” 
One might reflect indeed that so much organized blood-lust must surely in the 
end drive ordinary child nature to rebel for pacifism, and that so much mechanical 
discipline may at last produce enough internal combustion of suppressed humanity 
to burst the armour of these little militarized automatons, and release a 
revolutionary riot of living souls against the mechanized tyranny. M. S. 


Hétoise. A BiocrapHy. By Enid McLeod. Pp. 318. Chatto and Windus. 
1938. 12s. 6d. net. 

H&Loisr ET ABELARD. Par Etienne Gilson. Pp. 253. Paris: J. Vrin. 1938. 
30 francs. 

These two studies of Héloise and the relations with Abailard appear inde- 
pendently of one another at about the same time. M. Gilson’s chapters on 
Heloise and Abailard are incidental to a wider subject, the mediaeval origins of 
humanism, while Miss McLeod gives us a full length biography of Héloise. Both 
writers, unlike their predecessor Mlle. Charrier, accept Héloise’s letters to Abailard 
as genuine 7m toto aud reject the suggestion that they were fabricated, in whole or 
in part, by Abailard in order to pander to his own vanity. The reasons adduced 
are different, but I prefer those advanced by M. Gilson as being more definitely 
conclusive. In this case, as in many others, the older scholarship—of the seven- 
teenth century in particular—has turned out to be more trustworthy than the 
modern “ higher criticism ’’ which sets itself to “‘ debunk ”’ all so-called legends, 
or, of course, on the other hand, to whitewash all well-known scoundrels. 

The correspondence, then, between Abailard and the Abbess of the Para- 
clete is authentic and constitutes the most remarkable psychological document of 
the middle-ages in its bald and terrible sincerity of self-revelation. It shows 
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Abailard frank and honest at any rate but on the human plane unworthy of 
Héloise. “‘ Sur le plan de l’amour humain, il est toujours resté au-dessous d’elle,” 
although he was able, ultimately, perhaps to surpass her on the religious plane. 
M. Gilson finds, indeed, in Héloise’s letters ‘ lomniprésence d’ Abélard... 
l’absence totale de Dieu.’’ “Ce n’est pas pour Dieu que I’ Abbesse du Paraclet 
travaille, mais pour Abélard, car de méme que lui seul peut la faire souffrir, lui seul 
peut la consoler.’’ “C’est pour lui seul qu’elle est au cloitre . . . Elle irait 
aussi bien en enfer s’ il le voulait.’’ M. Gilson refers to Heloise’s distress and 
desolation in her first letter as that of “l’adoratrice délaissée par son Dieu.” 

Héloise’s self-analysis puts her, psychologically, above the Dante of the 
Vita Nuova. She was the greatest woman of her time, and perhaps of the whole 
middle ages. Seduced (there is no other word for it) by Abailard at the age of 
eighteen, she bore him achild Astrolabe, refused to marry him for reasons entirely 
creditable to herself, ultimately agreed to marry him, not for her sake, but because 
he wished it, entered a convent to please him, not because she desired to do so, 
or had a vocation, and remained utterly faithful, not only in body, but in spirit, 
to her great but unworthy husband. A Prioress at 23, and Abbess at 29, she 
survived her husband for 21 years, and died in 1163 at the age of 63—the same 
age that Abailard had attained. It was believed (according to the Chronicle of 
Tours) that when her dead body was carried to the open tomb of her husband, 
he, who died long before her, raised his arms at last to receive her, and so, em- 
bracing her, closed them fast about her. Of her works we possess the Corres- 
pondence, the Theological Problems (of great interest and surprisingly modern), a 
letter to Peter the Venerable, the Rules of the Paraclete, and two poems of 
doubtful ascription, which may have been composed by Héloise, one from 
the obituary Roll of Blessed Vital, Abbot of Savigny, which Miss McLeod con- 
siders genuine :— 

Flet pastore pio grex desolatus adempto and one... said in 1843 by 
Moriz Carriere to have been sung by the nuns of the Paraclete at Abailard’s 
funeral there :— 

Requiescat a labore 
Doloroso et amore. 
Unionem coelitum 
Flagitavit : 
Jam intravit 
Salvatoris adytum . . 


No one has been able to discover the source of this hymn, its date or its 
author. It may have been composed by the great Abbess. ; 

Miss McLeod’s biography is admirably scholarly and sympathetic, and is 
worthy of her subject. Besides Abailard and Héloise, there pass over the canvass 
such figures as St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and Peter the Venerable. Five Popes 
(including ‘‘ Nicholas Breakspear”’) ratified to Héloise between 1144 and 1163, 
in phrases full of affection and praise, the promises and assurances of Pope Inno- 
cent II (1131, 1135). Louis VI and Louis VII granted temporal privileges to the 
Paraclete (1135, 1146). ae 

Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspear) ‘‘ granted the nuns permission to bury 
in their own burial-ground those who by their gifts had obtained the gratitude of 
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the convent and who, through the fault of others than themselves, had been 
excommunicated.” ; 
Héloise, after the death of Abailard, founded six daughter-houses. What is 
mortal of Héloise and Abailard lies now, after many vicissitudes, in Pére-La Chaise, 
where flowers are still left on the tomb of these two who through love, in its 
highest sense, one having known it from the beginning, the other having learned 
it, achieved victory and redemption. T. B. RupMOsE-BRown. 


Lire OF LorD REDESDALE. By Eveline Bertha Mitford. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. I5s. net. 

This work on the first Lord Chancellor of Ireland, appointed after the 
Union, has been edited by F. J. Weaver, F.R. Hist. S., who vouches the accuracy 
of the author’s information from official sources by which she attempts to explain, 
without attempting to excuse, Lord Redesdale’s opposition to many reforms. 
Not without reluctance did Redesdale give up the office of Speaker of the British 
House of Commons for the less congenial post left vacant by the death of John 
Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, especially because the Viceroy had suggested that 
an Irishman, Lord Kilwarden, should be appointed; and only after much 
persuasion and flattery did the Speaker consent to take office in a country quite 
unknown to him. On an evening in April of 1802 the new Chancellor came 
into Dunleary harbour, “and,” as the author says, “‘ passed to his fate.” In 
February of 1806 he left the country, “ glad to be quit of the thankless post.” 

Here it is claimed that Redesdale came over with sympathetic feelings for 
the Irish people, and that, much as he disliked some of their tenets, he had 
“no quarrel ’’ with the Roman Catholics. Early in his parliamentary career 
he had introduced a Bill for the improvement of their conditions. It was the 
Emmet rebellion, however, that embittered him and stiffened his opposition 
to many projects for amelioration which hitherto he had been disposed to regard 
with indulgence. That Rising and its consequential episodes are fully dealt 
with by Miss Mitford, but some of her conclusions may not be acceptable to 
all her readers: “‘ The murder of Lord Kilwarden gave the insurrection an 
importance it would never otherwise have assumed”; “The story of the 
chivalrous rescue of Miss Wolfe by Emmet and his efforts to protect Lord 
Kilwarden, so assiduously circulated, is not borne out by official reports ”’ ; 
“Lord Kilwarden was recognised (Reviewer's italics) at once, and with yells of 
‘the Lord Chief Justice’ he and his nephew were dragged out and butchered.” 
Contemporary annalists and subsequent historians believed that, instead of 
“giving it an importance it would never otherwise have assumed,” the death 
of Kilwarden brought the insurrection to a premature and abortive end; and 
they believed also that Emmet himself, or a trusted compatriot, endeavoured 
to save Kilwarden’s life and actually conducted his daughter to a place of safety. 
That Kilwarden was mistaken for Judge Carleton, who had sentenced the brothers 
Sheares, there can be no doubt. Here the meanings of recognised and mistaken 
are vital in implying a deliberate act or an accident. 

The work covers the full public life and political career of Lord Redesdale. 
Irish readers will be interested mostly in the account of events during six years 
of legislative administration based on official documents, many of which are no 
longer available. 
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APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. By D. A. Traversi. London, Sands: The Paladin 
Press... 052 net.< 15% pp. 


__ Those who are acquainted with Mr. Traversi’s previous essays on Shakespeare 

will find it difficult not to be a trifle disappointed with this compressed little book. 
As a Shakespearean critic, Mr. Traversi has unquestionably something to give, 
which is both original and valuable—more than can be said for many modern 
critics—and the detailed essays that have already appeared on Coriolanus, Trotlus 
and Cressida, The Winter's Tale, led one on to hope that he would give us a mature 
work of interpretation. Perhaps the length of the present book had to answer 
publisher’s requirements—anyway, our original hopes are not fulfilled. 
___, Mr. Traversi sees Shakespeare’s work as the product of a gradually evolving 
individuality, beginning by accepting contemporary conventions both as to 
content and expression, and proceeding on paths of individual exploration which 
result in technical developments of language and verse corresponding to the 
new ranges of experience to be conveyed. The virtue—and a most salutary one— 
of the “ approach” of this book is not its originality, but the scrupulous care 
with which attention is focussed on the words and imagery of what Shakespeare 
wrote, thus avoiding the pitfalls of ordinary biographical criticism. 

Opening with an (excellent) discussion of language and tradition, the author 
goes on to describe the struggle of personal experience in remoulding the con- 
ventional form of the sonnet (treated stimulatingly, but far too summarily), 
passes on to “the Problem Plays,”’ Troilus and Cressida, Hamlet, Measure for 
Measure, where a similar conflict is taking place over wider range, and so to “The 
Mature Tragedies,” treating Othello and Macbeth, as successful mastering of the 
destruction and regeneration theme, and Lear, which he considers, all told, a 
failure. | The book ends with discussion of the fertile harmony of the last plays, 
including here the brilliant analysis of The Winter’s Tale previously published. 

“Tf the Divine Comedy sums up and unifies the discoveries of a whole period 
of European civilization . . . Shakespeare’s great series of plays is a synthesis 
of the experience of the individual.’ I, personally, can’t agree with that. It 
seems to me over-simple. In Shakespeare too, I feel there is need of reference to 
more objective standards to make analysis completely valuable ; this is particu- 
larly so with regard to Julius Caesar (which isn’t here discussed) and to Timon of 
Athens (which is dismissed in six lines as a failure). It also seems to me modified 
by the author’s own essay, not here included, on Cortolanus. ees 

But there is no doubt that Mr. Traversi could answer all these criticisms— 
could orientate fuller discussion of all aspects of the plays into a slightly broadened 
scheme. Meanwhile, the present book 7s useful for the approach it suggests, 
but doesn’t establish. | And one can still hope that some day Mr. Traversi will 
give us the bigger book we were looking for. G. F. 


Tue DREAM WorLp. By R. L. Mégroz. London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. Ios 6d. net. 
In the introduction to his massive and scholarly work on dreams Mr. 
Mégroz writes : 
I began to study the literature of dreams some twelve years ago, 
after finishing my critical studies of Francis Thompson and D. G. 
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Rossetti, and my interest in the subject was mainly confined to the 
nature of creative inspiration, which in so much of the work of the poets 
and artists is clearly traceable to the mind’s energy in dreams. 


This, however, only points a single finger to the subject, for the book deals 
chiefly with those dreams of sleep which only occasionally affect the artist in 
his waking moments, though in the chapter ‘‘ Dreaming in Childhood,’’ Mr. 
Mégroz supplies an illuminating link when he writes: 

But one aspect of Wordsworth’s thought was developed by Charles 
Lamb’s speculation in ‘‘ Witches and Other Night Fears.’’ He sug- 
gested that the intensity of dreaming in childhood or youth was a good 
criterion of later creative energy. 


Still, there is a good deal of difference between the day-dream and the night- 
dream, and while Mr. Mégroz deals with those dreams of sleep which have 
directly affected the creative work of artists such as Coleridge and Blake 
(strangely enough he entirely omits Swedenborg) he is in reality much more 
expansive, dealing with the irrelevance and captiousness of dreams as well as 
with their creative energy and expression of the subconscious, and with the 
dreams of common men and women quite as much as with the dreams of the 
artist. In fact, every type of dream is set down and expounded, and though 
Mr. Mégroz might have given a little more attention to the dream stories related 
in the Bible, and also to the celestial dream, and what I would call “‘ the 
communal dream,’’ none of these three are entirely passed over. As regards 
the celestial dream (the dream about heaven) which so frequently comes to 
mystics and very religious or virtuous people he gives only one really tangible 
example (related by the novelist Mr. Chris. Massie) though that is so excellent 
it invites quotation : 


Somewhere in my mind lingers the sinuous grace of strange and 
wonderful dances to music of ineffable sweetness, in a sun-bathed 
arena, with ascending tiers of enthusiastic life that was unlike human 
life. I was a stranger there, until across a drifting twilight came the 
gentle Presence, the adorable One, who knows me. She turned over 
the pages of my life, and read them, every one, to the last word. She 
whom I have sought in sweat and blood! My undiscovered affinity of 
earth! The sweetness that had made me thirst !_ The hidden shrine ! 
The altar of my offering to God! The sister-spirit who would cleanse 
me of sin! Beloved ; alas, Beloved ! 


The communal dream, the dream that nearly everybody dreams, has, of 
course, not been omitted, but it is a little too scattered throughout the various 
chapters. The most frequent instances of it are the Flying Dream, the Falling 
Dream, the Losing-trains Dream, the Walking-naked Dream, the Flesh-cating 
Dream. But this last I have never dreamt, and never before heard of anyone 
dreaming, though Mr. Mégroz believes it to be a common dream. But he is, I 
think, quite wrong in thinking that the Flying Dream is a survival of memory, of 
the days when we swung as monkeys from tree to tree (though it is true that he 
does not quite commit himself, saying that it ‘‘ is supposed by some’’). It is 
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the Falling-dream which goes back to monkey days, if it goes back to anything 
at all, for medical science has given other reasons for it—quite unconnected 
with anything that may have happened to our ancestors in the past. And the 
Flying-dream is almost certainly related to man’s age-long wish to fly, also to 
our medieval beliefs in a Paradise of swift transit on visible wings. Nearly all 
Victorian children (who were taught that if they were good they would surely 
go to Heaven and fly through the blue air) had this recurring dream. 

There are, of course, several references in the book to Freudian theories, 
though in his introduction Mr. Mégroz sounds a note of warning : 


I have reached the conclusion—not an uncritical one, and I hope 
that most readers of this book will be inclined to agree with it—that 
the serious consideration of certain aspects of dreaming beyond the 
scope of psychoanalysis must compel philosophy to take new bearings 
and dissipate the new materialism that befogs a Freudian machine-age. 


That is rightly said, for Freudian theories cannot possibly throw any light 
on the dream that comes from without, as if ghost-inspired, any more than it 
can explain the dream of prophecy. This last is the most troubling of all 
dreams, from a moralist point of view, because it seems to question our rights as 
free agents, and, therefore, partially justifies the extravagancies of Calvinism. 

Mr. Mégroz starts his book with the dream of ancient days, the dream 
which through seers, priests, prophets, and medicine-men influenced the religious 
life of the community, though he is considerably more interesting when he gets 
down to modern times. Some of his dreams are of nightmarish intensity, and 
many sufficiently creative to suggest a framework for exciting short stories. 
Among the moderns who have supplied dreams are Bernard Shaw, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, E. H. W. Meyerstein, Sir John Squire, Robert Graves, Osbert Sitwell, 
Miss Nancy Price and Martin Armstrong. 

The chief fault in this book is indefiniteness of arrangement, especially 
visible in the way some of the chapters overlap, which seems to suggest haste in 
the final selection and arrangement of the varied and exciting material. And 
there are also a few minor errors. For instance, Mr. Mégroz’s reference on 
Page 279 to my, autobiography of Victorian childhood, The Mistletoe Child is a 
little misleading (probably due to a misprint) because none of those dreams of 
mine which Mr. Mégroz makes special use of, were printed in it, and my 
chapter ‘‘ Dreams and Sensations of Childhood ”’ is not quoted from, though he 
seems to imply that it is. HERBERT PALMER. 


WHEELS ON GRAVEL. By Alyse Gregory. With a Preface by John Cowper 
Powys. John Lane. 6s. net. 

The author of ‘“‘ Wheels on Gravel’’ was formerly managing editor of the 
American “ Dial,’’ and remembering the excitement and awe with which my 
generation at College greeted this brilliant and sophisticated periodical, it is perhaps 
not surprising to find that Miss Alyse Gregory is a stylist of a most remarkable 
quality ; whose prose compared with so much mechanised modern writing affects 
one as the clear and cool music of a flute might, after listening to the jangle and 
screeching of the too-prevalent radio. Her subjects are those of the great 
essayists such as Bacon and Montaigne ; Love, Friendship, Death, Melancholy 
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and Youth and Age. More effective in its quiet and astringent thrust, than the 
most vehement rhetoric could be, her mind is never afraid of being entirely 
individual in its ruthless revaluation of accepted standards. Her philosophy is 
that of the Stoics, she holds out no hopes of prizes and rewards, believing an 
imaginatively wise conduct of life to be the only solution of our difficult earthly 
predicament. Intelligence is to her the great deliverer, and as J. C. Powys 
remarks in his preface, it is refreshing to come upon her fearless advocacy of this 
unpopular human attribute. “Alas, Alas! who is not ever subject to dis- 
illusionment and misery; inverted pride, self-pity, envy and lust, but if we 
learn a certain considered method for conquering our own perfidies, we may 
little by little wrest countless victories from countless defeats.” 

“The Ascetic Life,’’ my favourite of these essays, is so subtly persuasive 
that one feels after reading it, that any other way of life is both stupid and 
tasteless, although that her interpretation of the term “ascetic”’ is not the 
common one is obvious from the first unorthodox and exciting sentence, “ To 
most people asceticism is synonymous with self-denial, austerity, abstinence, but 
we would prefer to define it, regardless of dictionary derivatives, as a combination 
of relish and control, a supreme susceptibility of the princely and uncorrupted 
senses under the habitual government of the discriminating mind.’’ She is bold 
enough to write “ In defence of the Gentleman ”’ and “ In defence of the Lady,” 
and in these essays her stress of a wise moderation, good taste and good manners 
make one feel that she would have been very much at home in Chinese civilisation 
at its best. In these, as in the essay called “‘ Social Relations’’ there is much 
on the subject of conversation, which to Miss Gregory as to most Irish people is 
an art, and one of life’s greatest consolations. Apropos of the average drawing- 
room she says “It is incredible that men and women should be content to 
converse in so dull a manner, shutting away their true knowledge of life, their 
real desires, their most vital experiences.”’ She is no less good on the written 
word, ‘‘ The infallible test of good writing is the use of wrods; words that have 
come down like trusty messengers from the past . . . for ever swarming in, they 
are records of their eventful pilgrimages . . . they are to the writer what clay 
is to the sculptor, flour to the baker, the spade to the gardener . . . scales to 
the chemist.” 

The rare and stimulating quality of these essays should reconimend them to 
the many, who at the present time feel the foundations of their personal life 
undermined and tottering, and who wish to be strengthened in the belief that in 
spite of the apparent triumphs of brutal moronism there exists a stronger and 
infinitely more powerful force, that of creative thought. I cannot imagine a 
finer antidote than this book, which is the projection of a mind that has never 
refused to face ultimate values, however unpalatable they may appear, to the 
destructive totalitarianism that is invading with a snake-like subtlety so many 
aspects of life to-day. ‘‘ There is only one death that matters—the death of 
our power to respond to life.” M. G. 


SPECIAL UNDECLARED War. By Frank Oliver. Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 

_ Such vast ignorance prevails as to the real nature of the present war in 
China that a book of this type is presumably of value. That doesn’t mean to 
say it mightn’t have been a whole lot better. Mr. Oliver is, I imagine, an excellent 
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reporter. He has, on the other hand, no interest in Chinese culture, no funda- 
mental knowledge of economics, very hazy ideas about broad political issues, and 
the most incredibly breezy idea of history—by way of “ background,”’ the entire 
history of China, from prehistoric times to Chiang Kai-Shek’s, is superficially 
summarized into eighteen pages. j 

There are eight chapters reporting the different stages and progress of the 
invasion, which are useful, although they might have been made glearer by the 
use of diagrams explaining the main advances and objectives. Then there is a 
description of conditions in the territory occupied by Japan, and indignant des- 
criptions of the abuses typical of all invaders in freshly-conquered territory. 
From which Mr. Oliver concludes that the Japanese are not good colonizers, 
because they do not understand how to make friends with the vanquished. May 
we ask what nation has “ understood”’ this art? Have the British ‘‘ made 
friends’ with the Indians, or with the Palestine Arabs? has the French treat- 
ment of the Indochinese been any better? Undoubtedly the suffering caused, 
and the vandalism of the Japanese is on a bigger scale than anything happening 
elsewhere at the present time, but it is not likely to be worse than was the original 
British conquest of India, and righteousness comes strangely from Mr. Oliver 
who writes uncritically from the standpoint of British and American business 
interests. 

Towards the end of the book he gives some interesting details regarding 
foreign intervention, including German assistance to China. Again, readers 
will be interested in the information given, without necessarily agreeing with the 
very sketchy conclusions drawn. G. 


Ir1sH LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY : AFTER CROMWELL. By Edward 
Mac Lysaght, M.A. Talbot Press, 12s. 6d. 


Mr. MacLysaght deals in this book with the everyday life of the ordinary 
citizen in Ireland in the period of the Seventeenth Century just after Cromwell, 
when Ireland had a peace of exhaustion and regrouping until the Jacobite War, 
a short but a very interesting period. He does not deal at all with the political 
history of the period, concerning himself solely with life and habits. He has 
studied his material very closely and very effectively, and his statements are fully 
documented by notes and references. The chapters comprise General Charac- 
teristics, Morals, the Gentry and their Dependants, Sports and Recreations, 
Life on the Land, Dublin and Town Life, Communications, and the Clergy and 
the People, and on all these he has got together a great deal of illuminatory 
matter. 

The book is extremely attractive and readable, and will be found as inter- 
esting to the general reader as jt is valuable to the student. It is possible out of 
it to get a real bird’s-eye view of what life was like at the time, and what the 
people were like, and, as the author remarks in an introductory chapter ‘‘ if we 
can cast our minds back thirty or forty years and recall the life of rural Ireland 
then, we shall not find it very difficult to form a true picture of life two hundred 
and fifty years ago,”’ at least in the more remote regions. Certainly eighty to 
one hundred years ago the life in Ireland was not materially different from what 


this book portrays. 
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Besides being fully documented, the book has amongst the appendices some 
valuable illustrative documents, printed from manuscript sources, the most 
remarkable being the six long letters of that weird character John Dunton, 
which will interest every student of manners and customs. There is a welcome 
bibliography of books consulted, authorities relied on, and manuscript sources, 
and a satisfactory index. 

PiS: Oa 


Tue Sworp or Licut. From THE Four Masters To Doucitas HypDE. By 

Desmond Ryan. London : Arthur Barker, Ltd., 12s. 6d. 

The Sword of Light is, of course, the Irish language and the culture to which 
it is the key, and Mr. Ryan’s book consists of chapters on the men who stood by 
that culture in the years from Kinsale to our own time. It brings together in 
reasonable compass a great many forgotten facts and forgotten people in con- 
nection with the language, starting with Carolan and proceeding, through 

harlotte Brooke, Edward O’Reilly, Philip Barron, John O’Donovan, William 
Elliott Hudson, down to those of our own time whom we have more or less 
known—John Fleming, David Comyn, Fr. O’Growney, Fr. O’Hickey, and 
Douglas Hyde. It illustrates very clearly how the Irish language movement per- 
sisted, even though it was never consciously a movement until the Gaelic League, 
and how the Gaelic League itself was the culmination of many things and men 
gone before. 

A good deal of incidental light is thrown on the position of Irish at various 
times—e.g., we are told that Charlotte Brooke learned Irish in Longford and 
Cavan—and the accounts of Philip Barron, William Elliott Hudson (the friend 
of Davis), and John O’Daly are valuable and interesting. The whole book is 
very well written. 

There is an error in regard to The Annals which, owing to a slip, are 
characterised as three volumes published in 1848 and four in 185r. The first 
edition of O’Donovan’s translation was in five volumes, three published in 1848 
and two in 1851. This translation was rearranged and reset for the second 
edition of 1856, which was the seven volume one. FP. S.OfH: 


MYTHOLOGICAL BoNDS BETWEEN EAsT AND West. By Dorothea Chaplin. 
Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard. 8s. 6d. net. 

There is much of great interest and value to be found in these pages. Mrs. 
Dorothea Chaplin is notably enthusiastic about her subject, and it is a very 
important field she has chosen to work in. Much that she surmises, has some 
hidden relation to fact, but the extent and the nature of that relation cannot 
yet be estimated. However, she has set down her suspected relationships, and 
they have been published—much work is being done, these days, laying up 
material in accessible form, for future students—but, for the present, her may be 
(so cr so), is likely to remain unresolved. This is a note-book of materials 
that require to be intensively examined before they can take their possible place 
as reliable contributions to knowledge. 
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T would suggest that in work of this kind, it might be well to use explicitly 
the name of the country or people in which the mythological characters move. 
The name “ British Isles’ is altogether so vague, when we are dealing with the 
mythological periods, as to be a needless hindrance to the reader. For years it 
has been used, in a political sense, to include Ireland, but is quite unsuitable in 
a work of this nature. The subject of mythology in the West is mainly based 
on the Irish traditions—the country itself was known to the geographers of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome as “ Sacred Island, so denominated by the ancients ; 
widely inhabited by the Hibernian Nation.’’ (From a poem by Avienus, describ- 
ing a Phoenician survey of Maritime coasts, 3rd century B.C.). And yet Ireland 
is little in evidence as a source of the traditions Mrs. Chaplin traces in Britain. 

Brigid—known to us and in Scotland, as Brigid of the Gael, appears (p. 19) 
thus (unsuspected, she has decided the fate of many a wager, as the “tail” of 
the English penny) : 

Here Brigit, Brité or Britannia seems to take the form of the Mother Goddess, 
Durga, as she holds her trident . . . Brité the original form of Brigit in the 


British Isles . . . it is a form (p. 15) of Bhrati, or Bharati, and coincides in 
many respects with Sarasvati (one of the two wives of Vishnu). 


Some of our best-known legends assume a strange guise over the water from 
Hire. Our old oppressor, Balor of the Evil Eye, Lord of the Fomor, Ruler of 
the powers of Darkness, slain by Lugh of the Shining Face and the Long Hand, 
son of Balor’s daughter—he also is British, Mrs. Chaplin thinks : 


Britain is called the Island of Bali, and Bali seems to be Balor, a Fomorian 
or God of Night . . . Bali seems to have gone to the Antipodes (America) 
(from India) . . . he appears to have gone from thence to Britain, the Island 
of Bali . . . Baloris the father and husband of Ethne . . . Ethneis the mother 
of the Keltic Lugh. Bali is sometimes the father of Lugh . . . Many Beal 
fires were lit throughout Britain in honour of Bali, or Beli, and Belin’s Gate 
(Billingsgate) in London is a reminder of him. 


Mrs. Chaplin, as a student of folklore, should be wary of the English form of Irish 
place-names. They are a deadly snare, and lead only to error and ridicule. She 


asks : 
What is the origin of the Irish name Tipperary? There is a State in India 
called Tippera .... It is called Tippera by the Bengalis .... The name 
Tippera originates from a hill-tribe, the members of which claim to belong to 
the Kshatriya caste . . that of warriors and kings. May not some of the original 
Tippera tribe have settled in that part of Ireland which is now the county of 
Tipperary ? Bansha, in this county suggests Bean-Sidhe (pronounced Banshee). 


This is an example of the danger of being reliant on anglicized Irish place-names, 
as material for identification and research. In “Irish Names of Places,” Dr. 
Joyce gives the derivation as follows: A corruption of Tiobraid-Arann [Tubrid- 
Auran). The well of Ava (ancient name of the territory in which it ts situated) 
He gives also Bansha from Bain seach=A level place. 
Having commented on some of the weak features from the Irish point of 
view, I shall add a hope that Mrs. Dorothea Chaplin will find time to give us 
another edition of her book, in which the examples shall be brought together, each 
in its own place and easily found and identified by short sub-headings. For the 
rest, the book is presented in most acceptable form—easily held and with clear 
type and strongly neat binding. The illustrations are well chosen. Aes; 
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ULSTER AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1939. By Henry Harrison. Dublin : 

Browne and Nolan. ios. 6d. 

This expansive and statistical review of the political relations between Eire, 
Northern Ireland, and Great Britain is a sequel to the author’s Iveland and the 
British Empire, 1937, which, it is claimed, powerfully affected Colonial and 
Dominion opinion about the Anglo-Irish differences. The aim here is to present 
a substantial appeal for elementary justice for Southern Ireland, and to prove 
that under existing conditions Northern Ireland may prove to be the Achilles 
heel of the British Commonwealth. Mr. Harrison believes that the one great 
difficulty in bringing about complete unity in the British Commonwealth of 
Free Nations is Northern Ireland, and be believes also, especially as the financial 
arrangements have broken down under Partition, that the difficulty is superable 
by persuasion. His arguments are lucidly and logically stated, documented, and 
amplified by official reports and figures. 


“At Swim-Two-Birps.’”’ By Flann O’Brien. London : Longmans Green & 

Co. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is mostly fantasy, with a basis of realism, which is also shot 
through with a curious freakish whimsy. Its construction is most unusual, ap- 
parently meaningless, almost chaotic and in the hands of a less deft writer would 
be dreadful. But Mr. O’Brien has the knack of inveighling even a stick with 
fantasy, and so it happens that the absurd struts and props of his literary con- 
struction help rather than hinder his mirage of the bizarre, and for all its in- 
comprehensibility the thing runs free and easily and with a distinctive life of its 
own. There is nothing here for lovers of the conventional or classical. But for 
all who think and dream a little out of normal focus it holds a wealth of surprise 
and delight. For his flags of fancy fly cheerfully from beginning to end. 

The title gives no indication or clue as to the author’s intentions. He 
mentions it on page 95. It is ‘“‘ the church of Snamh-da-en (or Swim-Two- 
Birds) by the side of the Shannon.’’ That is all—whether real or fictitious is 
not mentioned, and it is the only help we get from him. 

There are episodes that flow with fluency and freedom, one of the best con- 
cerned with mad King Sweeney’s wanderings through Erin, with its delicious and 
entirely unoffensive satire of Celtic folk tales—or what one of the characters in 
the book calls “‘ the real old stuff of the native land.’’ Some of his characters are 
elusive and impalpable, but others stand out with the vivid intensity of un- 
mistakable magic. One of his most enchantingly capricious conceptions is the 
conventionally named ‘‘ Good Fairy,’’? who is a voice orly, but a voice 
““ sweeter by far than the tinkle and clap of a waterfall and brighter than the 
first shaft of day.’’ But it is only the tone of the voice that is suave, for the 
contents of the conversation is startling, entertaining, malicious, and the per- 
sonality vivid as lightning. 

Though *‘' At Swim-two-birds ’’ is externally incoherent it is fundamentally 
held together in essence by a pervading atmosphere, and it is the accomplishment 
of this on the part of the author that makes it such a remarkable literary feat. 
For his charm is irresistible and makes itself felt even in places that seem some- 
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what silly, affected or offensive. And it may be in the reconcilement of the 
opposing factors of fantasy and realism in his own mind that the mystery of his 
writing finds its flight. 


A Mirgor For Rurrians. By Philip Lindsay. Published by Lindsay 

Drummond, 6-7 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 2s. 6d. 

Out of an earlier collection of biographical essays called ‘‘ Ruffians’ Hall,’”’ 
Mr. Philip Lindsay has made, enlarged and almost entirely rewritten the 
substantial volume titled ‘‘ A Mirror for Ruffians.’’ He has collected the 
matter, and has in parts used the manner of a philosophical study in Ruffianism. 
A vast study of the subject stands behind this variety show of biographical com- 
ment. Multitudinous flaunting lives come and go sometimes in a short sentence, 
sometimes in a full chapter. 

Aretino wrote his account of Ruffianerie as a duologue, standing behind two 
old trollops as they told tricks to the younger ones. But the background of 
Philip Lindsay’s study is the monologue. He is anxious to give his personal 
reaction to the problem of the Ruffian. Indeed for him it is the dominant 
question of this day in history. The book ends in a finale which sets Mussolini 
and Hitler in the stocks, pilloried beside the shifty crowd who have already 
passed strutting their hour of grimy glory. 

At one point he brings in the mysterious figure of Wyatt Earp, the gun- 
fighting frontier marshal of last century American South-west. Plainly he is 
uncertain about holding the man hard down to the category of the others 
reflected in the mirror, even though he did break out from his official position 
to conduct a feud in vengeance for his assassinated brother. The end of Earp’s 
career as officer of the peace was a queer story. But it was one short outburst in 
a long life of steady law abiding. He’s better to be described as a representative 
of the enduring type of upholder of law and order who with savage contempt 
for the strong ruffian’s arrogance, violence and bluff, out-games him in his own 
tricks of ruthless challenge. Earp and his kind accept the defiant threat as 
swiftly and cruelly as it is made. His career showed how readily the rogue 
cracked under prompt pressure. 

The book is no common rogues’ gallery and is as exciting as a reader could 
wish, written with a gusto which few writers can equal even in fiction. F. C. 


Tue Lire oF HENRY Tonks. By Joseph Hone. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


In the days that were before the war, Tonks was a name so familiar among 
artists and students of art that to the outsider its descriptive brevity might 
have applied to some odd material used with chalk or paint or brush, a monosyllabic 
name for an artists’ working medium. The philistine might well have asked 
‘“What are tonks?’’ With more reason than went to ‘‘ What are Yeats or 
Keats? ”’ 

Tonks conditioned the work done in his day more than any other man in 
England. He was academic, like the French Degas, or Alfred Stevens of 
Belgium. They all had something of the same outlook. _‘ To Tonks the subjects 
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he saw around him were enough: the beauty of young women with light playing 
on them and their garments was his sufficient matter for joy: and for mirth 
the unending ridiculous in the nature of man and woman ripening with age. 
For sadness he had the wounds and pain of hospital work ; which he had put 
aside until the late war called him back to the occupation to which he had served 
his first apprenticeship, surgery. 

But he was not an easy figure to make a biography about. Tonks was 
a dry stick : not squeezable and juicy like George Moore. What is to be found 
about him comes hard, as students found at the Slade school, suffering the bitter 
edge of his critical tongue. His life was revealed more in his friends and the 
effect of his days showed most in the powers and the successes of his pupils in 
their due hour. He gave bones and sinews for their labour and adventure. 
But also the tough energy and astounding musculature of some gymnastic 
buffoons in art came out of his shrewd training. He learned, with some 
grimacing, to endure this as one of the penalties of teaching. 

Mr. Joseph Hone has made an excellently documented life, the frequent 
hand of the admiring friend shows, perhaps, too often and too plain. But 
looking over the singularly well selected illustrations (incidentally too few for 
one’s desire) it is plain that the intense reserve of a man like Tonks hid everything 
but his devotion to art and perhaps, in his fidgety way, to friendship. There 
is a charming personal introduction by Mary Hutchinson giving the portrait 
of him as the family friend, and C. H. Collins Baker describes Tonks the artist, 
with also, an appendix list of his exhibited work and its place in public galleries. 


Fasc. 


